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From awe to indifference, caring 
ro cruelty, contradictions nuirk 
our aitiudes toward our closes! 
anal relatives, the great apes — 
orangutans, chanpangees, bona- 
hos, and goruiay, 

,, 
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Found only in the tropical forest of 
Zare and declared a separate spe- 
cles in (9339, bonobeas, or pyany 
chimpanzees, display decidedly 
unchimpanzee-like behavior 
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"It's the orders you disebey that 


make you famous.” So said the 
flanboyant, controversial general 
who strode to a place in history by 
flouting Convention. 
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Ceremonial platforms atep 
20,00)-foot peaks yield Inca sil 
ver, cold, and mummified human 
remains, sacrifices to local deities. 
Fren today peaples of the high 
Andes worship the mountain gods. 


84 


Will felt controls an land use save 
the famed biwe waters of this Sierra 
Neveda lake, already inundated 
with casines, subdivisions, and 
vacationers? Place your Gets. 
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COVER: Face of a philosopher, personality of a spoiled child, a mate naned Frodo 
belongs to. a family of chimpanzees observed hy Jane Goodall for 30 years af 
Gombe National Park in Tanzania. Photograph by Michael Nichols 
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fiesmerized tourists approach a mountain gorilla too close for the good of both. 3 
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A= wholly dependent as 
A og fmuaman infont, a 
rmerehorn mountain porille 
will stay cradled in its 
mother's embrace for 
three months, Bach 
eorilia tn the Virunga 
Mountains of Rwonda«, 
ire, and Uganda owes 
cidebt to the late Dion 
Fossey. Although her 
obsession with gorillas 
eed fecr rary eTVeies, 
she Opened a window on 
the social nature of these 
largest primates, Her 
accounts—in the GEO- 
GRAPHIC, in Society tel- 
evision programs, cna in 
a book—helped bearish 
stereotypes of poruios 
as stupid and ferocious, 
retediing instead the ari- 
mils compler ronge of 
emations ond behoviors. 

When poaching fook a 
toll, Fossey alerted the 
world, Later researchers 
helpe cf set up cont Hac 
ing potrols; educate local 
people, cmd bring in four- 
ist dollars for conmserva- 
tion, The mountain gorilla 
poOpUioon Pose (rom 2h 
individuais in [98] to 320 


today, and baby Poasika, 


enicth offapring of 2/-year- 


cli? Papoose, PEs i better 
chance in life. 








3 ke he towch—an 
a. exquisite moment for 


Jane Goodall—caome 

when id chimpanzee ale 
hed newer seen before 
reached out his hand to 
her, The old mate hod 
been cored alone for years 


in dir Asrican fo, 

“He's desperate for com- 
tact with other living 
beings,” Goodall save, “sa 
he munipuioctes zporoers, 
throwing feces fo muake 
Hem tump and shrieks” 

Drawing on her un- 
porclieled understanding 
of chimps in the wild, 
Goodell comforted and 
quicted the raging anisms 
by bowing ina chintp pes- 
ture of submission. 

After 20 wears Oroodall 
hos turned the day-to-day 
work at Croambe National 
Pork in Tanzania ower ty 
others, She mow com-=- 
poigns for better protec- 
fen of wild apes ened 
better core of coptives 
“T’ve learned so much 
from observing chim PHEN= 
ees, she sys. “I feel it's 
ny responsibility to gre 
them something back.” 

















|: c issing hands ane 
m& codeing alcoholic 


drinks, 28-year-old 


Mr. Jiggs roller-skotes 
through a New Jersey au- 
dience. Like many coptive 
chimps, fires has been 
transformed by training 
Info on artificial hiomian. 

Actually a female, Jiggs 
qiumte to the U.S. a5 one- 
year-old from the Congo 
ond wees roised by owner 
Ron Winters [ive o child. 

“T used child psychol- 
oy, he sitys, “Lots of love 
and discipline.” 

Winters developed a 
smal? radio-controlled 


unit, still strapped on 


Jiggs’s back, to deliver 


electric shocks when sie 
“wishendrec 

[newer hie th) use if 
anymore, fe says. “She 4 
happy ond eood becaiise 
she's never in @ cuge.” 

To guard against potting, 
he hod her front teeth 
removed, and before 
shows he clamps her 


moloanms shiit. 





WENTY YEARS ago! meta Smnice TPT the Sorte by Las 
chimpanzee named Bruno. He =e" tnstremental in advan 
was one of a group of chimns Fae th e atuy of great oped 
being taught American Sign ia the fteig by funding the 


lai , 5 detesniie it nue groundbreaking research af 
-Anguage tO determine apes po. Goodall, Dien Fossey, 


could communicate with Biruld Geaidiaas, and many 
humans. Last year I went to see him again, others. Their revelations: abou! 


The expernment is long past, and Bruno was fe anotomry and behavior 
moved in 1O87 tog medical lah ratory, brut hie praipire tif ta donk more choy 
S " ee | 1 i 4 HET a | ry — iT i 4 i mia re 

is still using the signs. Now it's the lab techni- ‘ ourte!ves—and at our treat 
tainn wisn oie lAdpnieaian taneih oe ths mentof there, our closest ami- 
if ioe i | 1 L : a —' Tig S1£ - 7 ae 7 

, : ane =e EUBBE, Mae) mol kin, —THE EDITOR 
want Lo communicate with him. 

[looked at Boino's bright, quick eyes 
They stem human, but he is not human. 
“You cannot look closely at a great ape," 


yy il re ie li = | : 





primatologist John Mitani once told me, oting baby-sitter, Titus, 
“and fail to sense something very special.” D a powerful mountain 
Perhaps the first place to look for apes ts gorilla male, plays gently 
within ourselves. Little wonder that we fee] with an infant while females 


dore nearby, oblivious to 
Phiene Doran, a-successor to 
Fossey as director of the 


this sense.of recognition. In anatomy and 
behavior they are our closest relatives. 
Phis Kinship has both fascinated and dis- Kitrisuke Research Centre. 
turbed us, Over years of study, apes have (Citketead uivcck Ith the 
revealed as much about humans as about 17-year-old pier: 
themselves. Apes may hold the key to under- recently displaced the dami- 
standing our origins and the roots.of what we nant male in his group and 


consider the human characteristics of friend: acquired the fernales that he 
ship, love, aggression, language, and tool leads and protects on daily 


use. The knuckle-walking African apes are so forays to feed on vegetation. 
closely related to one another and to us that Here he breaks branches of a 
some taxonomists suggest that we all should giant senecio (right) to get at 
be lumped together in the same family. te nett 

Oddly, though, some ape researchers oppose 

this reclassification, not because they think it 

is Inaccurate but because they fear it would 

offend people who want to think that humans 
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occupy a special place in the natural order. 

Our attitudes toward apes are radically 
ambivalent. We acknowledge our ancestral 
ties in anything from serious scientific 


EUGENE LINDEN, a senior writer for Time maga- 
tine, hus written three books on apes, the latest 
Silent Partners, This is his first article for the 
GEOGRAPHIC. Photographer MicHarr "Nick" 
NicHocs has a particular interest in primate re- 
séarch. Hits moat recent story for the magazine was 
on New Mexico's Lechuguilla Caye (March 1991), 
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Cylindrical Equal- Ares projection 
ken 


=! THO al 
PE Ca ee 


experiments to the mast frivolous entertain- 
ment. But our relationship is full of contra- 
dictions: While some humans seek to 
Safeguard apes in the wild, others clestroy 
their habitat; in captivity, we discover poten- 
tial uses for them that we hesitate to employ, 
Since Charles Darwin suggested a common 
ancestry for apes and humans over a hundred 
years ago, dedicated researchers have uncoy- 
ered many similarities between them. Jane 
Goodall first ohserved tool use among chimps 


National Geographic, March 1002 
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nee widespread thi 
y torial Africa and Southeast Asi 
ape populations have been reduced to 
fragmented pockets. Their chief habi- 
tats He in forests under Stege by log- 
gers and by the inexors le | umn 
need for cropland. War in Southeas 

Hine gibbon 


Asis pushed several of the 

species onto the endangered list-Also 
endangered. the orangutan is now 
found only in Sumatra and Borneo 
and numbers no more than 20,000. 

In Africa 3270 mountain gorillas sur- 
vive, vulnerable at any time to extine- 
tion by poaching or disrase. Lowland 
gorillas number fewer than $0,000. 

The count for bonobos is 10,000 to 
20,000 animals, all within Zaire, a 
nation piagued by civil unrest. 

The chimpanzee population has 
been reduced to about 200,000 ani- 
mals scattered in 21 nations. Only 
three countries— Zaire, Gabon, and 
Céte d'Ivoire—count populations of 
more than 10,000 each. 

The very survival of the remaining 
wild apes may depend on the creation 
of well-patrolled reserves and a halt to 





the international ape trade. 
Estimated range 
10,000 years ago 





 Grangutan 


in the 1960s; since then every chimp group 
studied has proven to use tools. And sctentists 
have evidence that chimps and orangutans 
know how to use plants as medicines 

Over the past three decades, intrepid souls 
like Goodall, George Schaller, Toshisada 
Nishida, Biruté Galdikas, and Dian Fossey 
(some of them encouraged by anthropologist 
Louis Leakey) contended with disease and 
privation in the wild to produce the first 
extensive reports on the daily lives of great 


A Curious Kinship: Apes and Humans 
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apes. Thanks to them, the picture of ape 
behavior has changed dramatically. Apes, 
once thought to live in a peaceable kingdom, 
are capable of killing one another. Infanticide 
has been observed among gorillas and 
chimps. These dark discoveries are hgitened 
by reports of ape friendships and loving rela- 
tionships between mothers and offspring. 
Now a new generation of scientists is build- 
ing on that earlier research and laboring, 
with some desperation, to protect the apes 
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and their environment from the advance of 
humans, Apes are no longer secure in any 
part of the wild. Their habitat continues to 
shrmk, leaving them vulnerable to starva- 
tion, = ‘eration, and poaching. 
Some 17 mi lion years ago, during the Mio 
cene epoch, there were at least three times os 
many ape genera as today, Their descendants 
are the tesser apes, or gibbons, to which we 
are only distantly related: our closer kin the 
great apes, of orangutans, Zoril 
foften calle if yvEmy C himpanrees ), ancl chim- 
Panzecs | sometimes known as “comman" 
chimps); and humans. Gibbon populations 
have been drastically reduced: all the grent 
aes are sted as vulnerable or endangered 
We are the apes’ sole modern success stary 
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FIER A TEN-HOUR DRIVE irom Ab- 
djan, Cote d'Ivoire, | reach the 
rutted path that leads into Chris- 
| tophe Boesch's camp in the Tai 
forest 1 ‘he camp reflects the Swiss biologist’s 
lean, disciplined life —though it ts pleasant 
and ary, there-are no amenities. As | wait for 
Boesch's return from the field, the only 
sounds are the hiss of gas amps and the ruck- 
us of forest creature for the night 
When he appears, the eatin +t cecterittat is 
preoccupied and grim. A leopard has at 
tacked and killed Salomé, one of th e fermale 
chimps in the group of 70 Boesch and his 
wite, Hedwige Boesch-Ac Naren, have 
been studying since 1979. This is the first suc 
cessful leopard attack ever documented. Till 
now, chimps were thought to be generally 
sale trom predators. If it turns out t 

















wat big 


cats regularly cat chimps, scientists will have i, 
to rethink their earlier assumption that : 
chimps organize themselves primarily around 2 » " 
food, rather than defense * “ 
The next morning, after has 
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ily guiping a 


spoonful of cold porridge, Dhurrytokeepup primitive food-processing center, A hunting 
with Boesch as he plunges into the dank ind gathering people might have just been 
equatorial forest. Boesch radiates intensity here. Dozens of nutshells are strewn about, 





Fe insists that those accompanying him dress along with pieces of wood) that turn out to be 








in drab, dark green garmen end with worn “hammers” chimps use for cracking 

the surroundings. And although Hoesch has nuts. There are also some stones. for harder 

walked these forests for 14 vears, like the nuts. In March the forest resounds with the 

chimps he has never cleared trails, preferring sound of hammering, “Once [ was leading 

to orient himself chimp fashion by learning someone here who wondered what carpenters 

the big trees and the contours of the 27 were dotng in the forest," Boesch recalls, “| 

square-Kilometer study area. told him the ‘carpenters’ were chimps.” 
Boesch heads for the base of a buttress- Cracking these nuts is no elementary oper- 

rooted tree to show me what looks lke a Alin, # | (Continued on pare 22) 


14 Vationa Geographic, March 1902 


secarfhul of Ainans, who 
i hint them for food, a 


bn of low Lord porwles in 


the Central African Republic 
Med, leaving this ferale tem- 
porarily stranmied. J, Miche: 
Fay finds his long-ringe 
shiv here impeded by dense 
forest, but he ts abready over- 
turning old beliefs, such as 
the notion that rortilas fear 
water. He cought glimpses of 
fem wading in awompa to 


feed on hearts of palm 








How apes compare 


Whilt apes and humans share similar body structure, each species 


has developed different adaptations in response to its environment. 


Genetically, chimpanzees and bonobos are closest to humans. In 
fact, their DNA is so similar to that of Home sapiens that some Sc- 
entists look at those two species for clueste the origin, evolution. 
and behavior of early humans 
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Hylobates 


Arboreal acrobats, ermall-bodied 
gibbons comprise ning speches 
ranging in weight-from 6 te 25 
pourveds; Aylonates lar shown here, 
is Midsize. Called lesser apes be 
cause of their size. gibbons use 
thelr lang forelimbs to swing 
pendulum fashion through the 
treetops of their Southeast Asia 
forest home. Long curved fingers 
and toes, Including an opposable 
big toe, give gibbont a good grip 
on branches and trunks, Carry- 
ing food along-tree limba, gib- 
bons walk upright more than 
any other ape. Males and females 
are nearly indistinguishable tn 
size. Thay are thought to bend 
for life. 
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ORANGUTAN 


Pongo pygmaeus 


Despite its bulk, the great red 
ape hoists itself high In the rain 
forests of Borneo and Sumatra 
and rarely descends to the 
ground. Its powerful upper iimbs, 
almost twiee as long as tte fogs, 
are made for climbing and swing- 
ing. With hooklike hands and 
foot it holds ite place in the 
branches even when asleep, 
Vales and females are noticeshly 
different, a phenomenon called 
sexual dimorphism. The larger 
males weigh aa much as 200 
pounds and boast an arm span 
of seven feet: females weigh 
about half as much. With 
maturity males: acquire bulging 
cheek pads and throat sacs. 





Bin cen 


Boxopo 


Pan paniscus 

Also known as the pygmy chim- 
panzee, the bonebo has been 
recognized as 2 species separate 
from the chimpanzeo since the 
(830s (pages 46-53}, It has 2 
emall head, black face, and pink 
lips. lte Frame i narrower and 
more gracile than its cousin's, 
and the face does not protrude 
as much; webbing between the 
second and third toes also distin- 
quishes the bonobo. Males woigh 
about 100 pounds, fernales about 
7; height for both sexes aver- 
ages 3.8 feet. Found only in the 
rain forest of central Zaire, bon 
obos forage meoatly in trees but 
sometimes on the ground, where 
they travel long distances on all 
fours. They are bipedai about ! 
percent of the time, usually when 
carrying food or other objects. 


CHIMPANZO0 


CHIMPANZEE 


Pan troglodytes 

Versatile and opportunistic, the 
chimpantee has adapted to Tor 
est and savanna environments 
in Africa.Long muscular arms 
reflect 2 life spent climbing in 
trees. When the chimpanzee and 
other African apes travel on 

the ground, they are quadrupe- 
dal knuckle-walkers. In knuckle- 
walking, long fingers, so useful 
in the trees, are folded under 
out of the way, helping to turn 
the hands into feet. The male 
chimp, slightly larger than the 
female, weighs about 0 pounds 
and stands four feet tall. Ciosa 
genetic similarity to humans 
makes chimps and bonobos pre- 
ferred laboratory subjects for 
research in human psychology 
and medicing; 
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Gorilla gorils 


The largest primate, the gorilla 
spend most of its tima on the 
ground, yet its lang powerful 
arms make it-an adept climber 
When knuckle-walking, stout 
fingers and broad, well-padded 
feet support its weight, which In 
ales overages 400 pounds. 
Females are about half that site. 
At maturity males develop a si[- 
ver back and a large bony crest 
on the skull; both sexes have 
heavy brow ridges. 

Like all ape species, goriila 
females ovulate about once a 
month and usually bear one 
infant ata time. Their young 
develop slowly, requiring years 
of maternal care and training, 


Gonna 








HOMO SANIT 


The bipedal primate, the human 
habltually walks upright. Skele- 
tal adaptations to thia mode of 
locomotion and posture include 
legs that are longer and stronger 
than the arma and muscular but- 
tocks and thighs that permit 
eprinting and long-distance 
walking. A curve in the lower 
spine places the center of gravity 


HOUMA 





a . 


in the pelvis, Bath a shock 
absorber and a pliable plat- 
Farm, the human foot ls 
uniquely adapted for bipedal 
walking. 

The hand's muscular thumb 
a ne aaa and rotates to 
touch any finger, increasing 
dexterity. The human brain 
is twe to throe times the 
volume of any great apo's 
and more complex, conferring 
an enhanced ability te reason 
and develop spoken language. 
In common with other 
primates, protracted infancy 
and adolescence im humans 
are devoted to learning sur- 
vival akills and social behavior 

Over the species’ world- 
wide range, male weight 
averages (50 pounds; females 
tend to be about 20 porcant 
simualier 
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Pork in Kent, England. 
Howletts founder John 
Aspinall snonsers the 
Brozzcaville facility tn 
anveffort to halt poack- 
ing and reintroduce 
orphans inte protected 
Peer res. 

The orphanage also 
educates young Africans 
roised to believe that 


—™ orlorn foundiings, 
F two-ypeor-ald [owe 
lend gorilios from the 
Conse, confiscated from 
pet sellers, get a chernce 
ot life in the Brozroville 
Gorilla Orphanage 
(left). Young apes often 
arrive undernourished, 
mentally depressed, an 
bearing rope burns and 
bullet wounds: thir 
mothers were likely 
killed for meat. 

Caretakers help them 
learn goriia wave on 
daily walks in the adia- 
cent forest, where the 
apes soon climb and 
forage on_ their own. 

Three-vyear-old Yamba 
(below) treats keeper 
Stephen Blake tthe 
another ape tn a goritio 
gymnasium modeled af- 
ter one at Howletts “Aco 



























forilias are fierce beasts 
whose meat is oppropri- 
ate food. Each year in 
the Longe on estimated 
400 to 600 gorillas are 
Milled and consumed. 
Gorilla hands (left) are 
sold—ilegaliy—at fetish 
stands in city markets; a 
buyer moy purchase a 
finger to boil in. water 
for bathing a newborn 
human infant, thereby 
conferring a gorila’s 
streneth 
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Psy icilis once thaueht wnique to humans have 
Gn heen discovered mirang chimponsees En 
the wild. In the Tai forest of Cote dT votre, 
Christophe Boesch (below) ond Hedwige 
Boesch-Achermonn observed chimps carefully 
selecting an appropriate stone to hanTnier open 
hard-shelled nuts (left). Mothers share thetr 
harvest and teach their young the fine points of 
tool use. The apes collect the scarce atomes and 


remember where thev leave beft them. 


The Tat forest chimps also hunt coopera- 


tively, A dominant male (bottom) often leads 
a proup of males and females to surround and 
Hill red colohbus monkeys. The hunters Men 
shure the meat with the larger group 





near Atlanta, Georgia, “Humans have more 
developed culture and language, but we are 
seeing that our social system is an ape social 
system.” 







HAT HAD HAPPENED by 
roughly five million years ago 
to cause Africa's tree-living 
apes to descend to the ground, 
then develop into divergent lines —modern 
apes and humans? And what did the progeni- 
tors look like? A century of paleontology has 
failed to turn up fossil bones from the critical 
period, but new insights are coming from 
such disparate sources as fossil pollens, the 
Intriguing anatomy of bonobos, and the 
behavior of the Tal chimps. 

Climate may have played a role in two key 
events: the shift from the trees to the ground 
and our increasing reliance on brain power 
for survival. Yale geologist Elisabeth Vrba 
notes that from seven to five million years 


ago, when hominids split from the other apes, 


and about two and a half million years ago, 
when the first truly humanlike creatures 
emerged, other African mammals were also 
vigorously evalving. Driving these changes in 
the latter period was a marked cooling and 
drving that may have forced hiwmane to 
scrabble for new, hard-to-find foods. 
Bonobos belp show how this process may 
have begun. These graceful apes from central 
aire were first identified as a species in the 
193505; between 10,000 ancl 20,00) still jive in 
the dense equatorial forests where they may 
have been isolated for upwards of a million 
anda half years. Although bonobos have 
been studied extensively only since the 1970s, 
they have changed the way scientists view 
ageression, sexual behavior, language, and 
human evolution (see following article), 
Bonobos live in trees, but they sometimes 
walk upright. This contradicts the conven- 
tonal wisdom that upright posture began 
when hominids abandoned the forest and 
moved to the savanna. Their anatomy may 
provide insight into the ancestral form apes 
and humans shared. “Once we can figure out 
how humans became bipedal, the rest is 
easy,” savs Randall Susman, an anatomist 
fram the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. He argues that distributing the 
weight over the feet is an efficient way of 
walking along: tree branches; thus, our ances- 
tors already had the rudiments of bipedalism 
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when they began venturing out of the forests. 

We tend to romanticize human evolution in 
heroic terms, but a prosaic event such asa 
change in diet may have driven the apes to 
develop large brains. The earliest: hominids 
had no more brain power than their ape cous- 
ims, but all these creatares:still had more gray 
matter than other primates. Brains are an 
expensive item in nature; they require a long 
period to mature and acquire knowledge, and 
they demand blood that might otherwise go 
ta muscles. [f we could understand why apes 
have bigger brains than other primates, we 
might discover why humans have larger 
brains than the apes. 

Back in the Tai forest with Christophe 
Boesch, I began to see evidence of why 
chimps need extra brain power. On the trail 
one morming we nearly ran into a small group 
of chimps led by Kendo, the group's domi- 
rant, or alpha, male. Although we were 
standing right by them, they passed us in 
utter silence. I wondered if we seemed like 
ghosts to them, pale observers separate from 
the life of the forest. Then we followed them. 

Coming upon a-cluster of small, egg- 
shaped fruit, Kendo gave o brief, hizh- 
pitched whoo-ing call to announce food, and 
the chimps settled down to «at. Food gather- 
Ing is seriows business and, I learned, hardly 
a random exercise. The chimps move directly 
from one stopping place to the next; Boesch 
whispered, “They seem to know every tree 
and vine, and when it is fruiting.” This effi- 
ciency may partly explain why apes have big- 
ger brains than other primates. In general 
fruit-eating primates tend to have larger 
brains than leaf-eaters, perhaps because find- 
ing fruits requires knowledge of a larger terri- 
tory and more complicated patterns than does 
finding leaves. Fruit-eating spider monkeys 
inhabit the same terrain and are roughly the 
same sive as howler monkeys, yet the how!l- 
ers’ brains are only balf as large. This may be 
because the howlers have to learn only a lim- 
ited number of foods in a range a fraction the 
size of the spider monkeys’. 

Nuts are rich in calories, and with a ham- 
mer and anvil.a chimp can consume 3,500 
calories in just two hours, To get these calo- 
ries, however, the chimps azain have to use 
their heads. 

[tis easier to crack the panca nut with 
stone tools than with wood, but this part of 
the Tai forest bas virtually no rocks and few, 


National Geographic, March 1992 


| Aon mimics ape—the 
M sWoifrering gait and 
pannt=9ront—eaned fone 
Groce reenonds wit a 


chimp hoot. The dance at 


Pointe Noire, Congo, cele- 


brates the creation of a sane 
tuary for orphaned chimps 
by Conooo dnc. dime the jane 
Cromiell Imstoticte 

[In the Canary Islands 
Goodall documented the 
exploitation of young chimps 
being posed by beach photog- 
riyphrers to warn tourist dol: 
lars. “The animals are so 
lethargic, they are clearly 
drugred, Soll, when I made 
mint-crunts of greeting, this 
little fellow didn't wort to let 
te 7. 

Bach infant in captivity 
represents ten chimps killed, 
Goodall estimates—one 


mather and several relotives 


killed protecting the infant 

and other infants that die in 
transport. egal trade con- 
tines ond contratinid apes 


hove become increasingly 
voluchle. Some beach 
chimps may be sold to East 
European medical lobs 





Wideiy dispersed pands trees. According | 


Boesch, the chimps maintam a mental map at 
places where they have left stones from previ- 
ous sessions. When a panda tree is fruiting 
they seem to know the direct route to the 

t stone hammer, often retrieving ro 
out of sight more than 200 meters awa‘ 
Horsch 
“evolved mental map,” a sense of Fu 
space liiat does not wsua 
child before the age of nine. “1 find it aston- 
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Near 
believes that this feat ic baserl on an 
nelinn 
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| r ieieis nh ial 
UF in 2 human 


Shing that chimps can make a mental! com- 


parison of the relative position of things they 


Cann see.” fe say5 

heat is 
chimps 
DOLLS HOnKEYS 
[han other monkeys. loo heavy to pursue a 


colobus by jumping from tree to tree, the 





another significant part of the Taj 


i 
chet. They hint ori maniv red colo 


which are bji¢eer and slowes 


chimps resort to strategy and surprise: While 
e chimp gives chase, the others position 
Jy 


es nhead to block escape. They first 


on 


tHe rr su 





disembowel the monkey to cet at the tntes- 
tines, but feeding may begin before the ani- 
Botsch shrugs off any suggestion 
“Animals do not hunt to kill,” he 
sas ' (Chines 


Leal] only becuse Tt makes teedine more 


mal 1s dead 
of cruelty 
Huntly. “They hunt to eat 
Mainageable 

In the + 
Boesch has 


and teach, activities that were supposed to 


ears he has been observing them. 


= [oe Ft nm 7 2 = rn 
[ean chimps hunt. make tools. 


separate the early hominids from the other 
apes: Perhaps these adaptations began before 


our ancestors aplit from the others 


| ie = om = . q oe | L 
F CHIMPS DEMONSTRATE Denaviors of 
why did hominids 


met Still more gray matter?’ Perhaps 


early hominids. 


because they had to obtam foods that 
About Dato million 
VEaTS ae i, tre Tire hominids fppPen red 


were even faarder to find 


with larger brains relative to body weight 


than the anes. These were the robust 


hatte ¢ reograyeH ic, fan ci fee? 


australopithecines, who, as the forests 
retreated, were forced to adapt to arid, open 
lancl. With fewer fruits available to sustain 
them, they had to discover other foods. 

These creatures were ultimately supplant- 
ed by Homo habilis and Home erectus, who 
had dramatically larger brains. Kobert Foley, 
a biological anthropologist at the University 
of Cambridge, argues that the incentive for 
this jump was the savanna environment, 
where foods are seasonal and patehy in distri- 
bution, In the wel season, when plant foods 
are least availoble, meat is abundant. And 
this meat is mcher and even harder to procure 
than the monkeys and small forest game pur- 
sued by chimps. The larger 
savannd animals required 
even greater cooperation and 
longer hunts. 

Humans thus needed to 
learn about living im ever 
ljarger groups covering ever 
larger ranges, and these hunt- 
ers also had to communicate 
with one another more effi- 
ciently. It is an argument 
that appeals to Christophe 
Boesch. “When I[ watch 
chimps hunting,” he says, 
“there-are situations where I 
would try to force others to 
participate for a more effec- 
tive hunt. This element of 
social coercion may be lacking in the chimp.” 

The holy grail of many paleontologists 15 
same yet undiscovered fossil that provides the 
missing link between apes ancl humans, but 
Boesch and Foley, among others, wonder 
whether these bones are really missing, They 
argue that because the earliest australopithe- 
cine, “Lucy,” was in most respects a bipedal 
ape and presumably close to the supposed 
common ancestor in appearance and behav- 
ior, it may not matter whether earlier fossil 
remains are ever found. 

Chimps display an array of humanilike abil- 
ities in the wild, but gorillas, orangutans, and 
honobos seem to use tools only in captivity, 
which poses vexing problems for scientists 
trying to make sense of human evolution. 
Those apes have the brains to make tools, but 
in the wild they live without them. Wiliam 
McGrew, a psychologist at the University of 
Stirling in Scotland, believes that the great 
apes use tools only when it is worthwhile. 


A Curious Kinship: Apes and Humans 


chimpanzee is just bush meat to a hunter 
in Liberia, who demonstrates how he 

supplies food to miners in the Nimba Range, If 
the chimpanzee prey isa mother, her infant is 
sold alive, often to an animal exporter. Franz 
Sitter (shown gesturing below), a longtime 
citizen of Sierra Leone, admits to buying and 
exporting chimps in. the post. Otherwise, he 
says, “They were going to end wp in someone's 
pepper soup.” 

Primate dealers ore more ¢losely watched as 
nations honoring the Convention on Interna- 
tonal Trade in Endangered Species limit trade 
in apes. Recently four chimps were returned 
to Upsanda after being shuttled through six 
European countries as part of a circus act. 





Orangutans found an arboreal, {ruit-eating 
niche where tools are not particularly useful, 
McGrew points out. Mountain gorillas opted 
for life in a salacl bow! of vegetation and trad- 
ed-off tools for a belly big enough to process 
vast amounts of foliage. When lowland goril- 
las want to supplement their salads with ter- 
mites, they don't use sticks like chimps; they 
simply knock the tops off termite mounds, 

In the end it may be that diet accounts for 
the different paths taken by humans and the 
apes. Gorillas became veretarians and grew 
into big chimps, while human ancestors pur- 
sued harder-to-find, high-calorie foods and 
became, in effect, brainy chimps. 

At some point hitmans also became talk- 
ative chimps. We need to talk, and. we spend 
an inordinate amount of time defining what 
we mean, But for all the ways in which lan- 
guage suffuses hurnan life and has allowed 
our species to remake the world, neither lin- 
guistics nor psychology has definitively 











i he he best of core is 
lavished on captive- 


bred thoa-vear-old chimps 
by fennoh Dolley at Vilab 
[L, a medical researc 
laboratory in Liberia. 
They are being raised to 
test vaccines for river 
hlingness cone blowe- 
borne viruses such as 
hepatitis, While chimps 
Com Curry SUCK VITUseEs, 
including ATV, the poothio- 
genic couse of AIDS, they 
howe not developed ary 
SVT Erris. 

“T would prefer not to 
work with chimps, says 
Dr. Alfred Mf. Prince, of 
the New York Blood Cen- 
ter, which in 1975 set up 
the Liberian facility. “Hut 
they are essential for this 
vaccine research, Dhere us 
no woy that the original 
hepatitis Bo wtecines could 
hove been developed with- 
out chimpanzees. 7 wart 
fo brea them fuomonely 
and provide them a 
future." 

Vilab IT animals are 
kent in social groups dur- 
ing experiments ana, 
later, on a “retirement” 
is food. 


answered the Basic questions: What is lon 


fHuare, how oes jt PeHHe OO) thie er mental abil A med ee of liver from an anesthetized chim- 

ties, and how does it differ from animal A pancee (right) will be used in hepatitis 

communication? experiments at the Southwest Foundation for 
Biomedical Research in San_Antonio, Tecos 

2 CENTURIES philosophers have in 1990 chimps here were protected against 

argued that humanity's right to fhe ADDS virus by an experimental vaccine, 

now being fested on hiemins. 

Dressed in protective gear, Dennis Helmling 
funds out tredts to relieve the boredom of 20 
chimps in the ADDS unit at Leas, a lob at 
Sterling Forest, New York, He seve: “They 
depend on us for comminication and love. 
piven insights into the origins of tool use and People should know that some of the drugs 
honing. it would Seem natural to cx pert that bnery take were tested first onech Dnprerees, 


slucdies of our closest relatives could help 


explort nature dertves from supe- 





rior human awareness, as demon- 
strated by lanruage. But scientists cannot 
wree on whether other creatures share these 


abilities. Just as stucies of the rreat apes have 


nswer questions about languace. It has-not 

Lured oct that Wa 

“So far, any comparison between ies and 
humans is based on close to zero information 
enous what apes Say to each other in the 
wild," says the University of Michigan's 
jolt Mitani, whe hes ‘sae studying the calls 
of the various great apes. Chimps-may ex 
change complex messages, but no one can clo 
more than guess at the content of the infor 
mation they pass 

A number of scientists have explored ape 
langunge Capacities. i. the mid-sixties psy- 
chologests RK. Allen Gardner and Beatrix T 
Gardner suspected that chimps might have 
pirysical rather than mental difficulties in 





lOMTINE Spoken wo pie y Made a major 
breakthrough when they ugh t Amer 

SI2n Language to an infant d chivamarien 
named Washoe, In 1967 Washoe signed 
“sImMme Sweet.” 

Since then the history of the langusagz 
expertments reads like a biblical genealogy, 
With some apes learning sign language while 
others stuched invented token languages 
Whether they ised gestures or tokens, the 
apes took to language with style, not simply 
to identify objects Gut in what seemed to be 
Al manner of provocative ways. The gorilla 
Koko referred to her nose by signing “fake 
mouth. Ihe Orst time Washoe saw her own 
SPCR, she ened “black bug 

But what cic it all mean? Was Washoe 
drawing on her vocabulary of more than a 
hundred sigms to | reatively describe some 
thing fo 
merely summoning APE Assoc [ations in the 


hope of a reward? Was Koko using lancuage 


to be playful, or was researcher Francine Pat 
l the 


“which she har no sign, oriwas she 





lerson overinterpreting pestures? Were a 
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Ranzt POL nto lanquare WW ork uy LE CiGehtl 
Sue Savage-Rumbaueh was working with 
Rane s mother, Matatn. when she noticed 
thal he had learned sm of the eizht lexigrams: 


entineg, wandering the 55-acre woos. and 
resting while people commentec on these 


il th belt iri high Vala 1 hi one imt Mi = ith 


Enelith anel hb pointing 


Lit ays... be eal - A Mile Se Wow 
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his was the only destination, Kanzt would 
E — z i | niles ite _ | | 
hus mike the ES50C ATION GeEWeEPRN The <rken 
word “A-frame,” the lexigram, and the 

HOt. oO Ruiilitt Wis UEing tne hoards to 
infiicale fis OWT Dreierences, such as whether 
he Wnniter! tio eal p hui Tito or taro Mm hart im 
Crs’ Tor Ferric 

Kanz) has tl immatical skills of a chi 
wo and | ti Lil | 1] Tw Thee Ce il ly KE 

aa a ; ' i 
Ved Phin Lari Pera oe far; fa fia Pa 


hy Worst-case scenario 
for chimpinzees 


used tnt medical research 
came to ligtttwhen anal 
rightiste—misked like the 
reenactor ar leftt—broke 
inte a lob in Rockville, 
MWorylond, in Posto, They 
removed four apes and 
photographed tinv dark 
coges, Gach confining feo 
young chimps, The lob- 
oratory, funded by the 
Worional Institutes of 
Heaith, hits since in 
stalled individual room- 
size enclosures complete 
with climbing cquipment. 


CONFINED by commit. 
ment, Proncine Patterson 
and Ron Cohn rarely 
leave Koko and Michael, 
lowland gorillas in a 19- 
year language study. The 
apes hurve feared hin 
dreds of gestures of Amer- 
loon Sign Language. The 
ale of Koko dolla helpa 
roise funds to nuove the 
apes from California to 
Maui, closer in climate to 





their native habitat. 
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A roassing the Lorgage Kane! scored higher thina five-year-old chimp, points 


barrier, id bonobe colled Hveo-vear-old child. to the keyboard, her map of 
Rares says “chose Koanci” to Before embarking on her symbols, te choose one of 17 
dei yeor-old boy by point- afternoon walk, Ponzee, a destinations in the woods. 


ing to symbols on a keybourd a - 
held by researcher Sue 
Savage-Rumbaugh. The boy 
and fis two-veor-old sister, 
regular visitors to the Lan- 
guage Research Center near 
Atlonta, howe also mastered 
the board, which has recently 
been adapted for children 
with learning disabilities. 

Savare-Rumbaugh has 
shown that apes con compre- 
hend and use language spon- 
honecusly, as younp children 
do—by listening ond by 
relating the spoken wards, 
the symbols, and the objects 
they represent. 

In atest employing 660 
first-time requests, such os 
‘out the apple in the hot,” 





it National Geographic, Aforch 1902 


defensive and aggressive “border patrols;” 

Toa certain extent chimps control or chan- 
nel their aggression through a dominance 
hierarchy, expressed by greeting rituals, As 
in many human situations, however, this for- 
mal system may not truly reflect who has 
influence. In Tanzania’s Mahale Mountains, 
researcher Toshisada Nishida grew to admire 
one Machiavellian old male. By allying him- 
self first with the alpha male, then witha 
challenger, the elderly chimp won the power 
to determine which would be superior. His 
reward was access to estrous females without 
interference from either of his less astute 
Supertors. 

Challenges to dominance are often first sig- 
nailed with a snub. A subordinate male, often 
one that has mustered support among the 
other chimps, will refuse to bow. As tensions: 
rise, other members of the community take 
sides. Frans de Waal studied politics and 
peacemaking among chimps at the Arnhem 
Zoo in the Netherlands, where males vying 
for support would groom females and play 
with their infants, much like presidential can- 
didates who hold babies, he observes. 

A coup might take several months to 
complete and involve tremendous charging 
displays and occasional fights, but most 
combatunts survive in relatively good shape, 
Moreover, de Waal has noticed that domi- 
nance strugeles are often follawed by periods 
of reconciliation in which the opponents kiss, 
embrace, and groom one another. 

While such stylized role plaving may help 
chimps get through the business of day-to-day 
life, with its jockeying for status, their occa- 
sional intergroup raids are often horrifying. 
Richard Wrangham and his colleague Joseph 
Manson of the University of Michigan, ana- 
lvzing incidents at Gombe, have noted that 
raiding chimps will often hold the victim 
down while others assault the hapless animal, 
even oipping strips of flesh with their teeth: 

According to Manson and Wrangham, the 
chimps go on raids because the reward of 
obtaining potential mates justifies the low 
risks of attacking smaller groups. ‘They note 
that human aggressors often launch attacks 
because of the same imbalance of power, 

For chimpanzees, which live in large 
promiscuous groups, competition for fernales 
inspires much of the aggression. Gorillas face 
less competition for females, once the 
dominant male has secured his position. 


A Curious Ainship: Apes and Humans 


Indeed, nothing looks quite so regally sel- 
satisfied asa Silverback gorilla in the midst of 
Male bonobos fight even more rarely for 

acéess to females. Through prolonged and 
frequent estrus, female bonobos are eight 
times more available for mating than chim- 
panzee females, This reduces pressures on 
males: while they still compete with one 
another, they do not have the strict hierarchy 
or greeting ceremonies of chimps. 

Aggression among the great apes is not 
restricted to males against males. [n all spe- 
cies, males are able to physically dominate 
females (a lowland gorilla male is twice the 
size of a female), On the other band, male 
anes may give way to females when they need 
their cooperation. For instance, subordmate 
male chimps cannot arrange clandestine sex- 
ual encounters out of sight of the dominant 
male without a female's active participation. 
They sometimes win these attentions by giv- 
ing way to females during feeding. 

The social differences between the sexes 
are sufficiently profound and long-standing 
that de Waal believes they are genétic, based 
on different goals for males-and females, “In 
chimpanzee communities, the male strategy 1s 
to be competitive within a hierarchy, with 
changing alliances, frequent compronuse, 
and reconciliation. The female strategy is to 
emphasize cohesion and commitment in a few 
relationships, while letting competition run 
its course in others. Females have no compel- 
ling: reason to reconcile with their rivals, so 
they simply stay away from them.” 


HERE DO HUMANS FrT in this 
| brew of sex and aggression? It 

isa question that inevitably 
ATOUSES Passions. 

Beginning in the 19706 a number of parents 
nade serious attenrpts to raise their children 
without male and female “stereotypes,” 
only to discover that boys still tended 
toward war toys, while girls usually preferred 
dolls. Anthrepolegist Lionel Tiger was 
vilified by feminists when his book Men in 
Groups argued that men had an inherited 
need to spend time with one another, yet 
this notion is now the stuff of an emerging 
“men's movement,” not to mention beer 
commercials, clothing ads, and buddy 
movies. The experience of the past two 
decaces has thus weakened the proposition 
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Sullivan Show in the 1950s 
and ‘606. Westfall still pro- 
notes the act, dressing the 
portly bfinal Suste int of titi. 
“People think chimps are 


elebrity chimp, 56-year- 
[; ola Cheeta starred with 
Johnny Weissmuller in Tar- 
mn movies (right). His 
trainer Tony Gentry shared 
daily beer and cigar with 
his cage (below) wrtil his 
own failing health made him 


like husnians,” he says, “bout 
they are wild animals. You 
howe to keep a lead on them.” 
turn Cheeta over to trainer 
Dan Westfall 

In his Pato Sorings, Cali- 
forma, home Westfall alsa 
herpes 43-year-old Susie (op- 
posite). As a member of the 
Marquis Chintps, Susie rode 
a unicyele to fame on the Fd 


Adult chimps are so 
strong tiey co rip a nin's 
arm off at the shoulder. 
Adorable as infants, Mctrry 
cuptives become so burden- 
some for their keepers 
thet they are sceld to medi- 


a 





cil labs. 





that humans are purely artifacts of culture polygyny is very much a part of mankind's 


WIth no leveces from our ape ancestry past and present n 


LUMANnS still display ape behaviors such ms Cin the other hand, advocates of monog 


bowing, begring, and aggressive staring AMY can point to the power of culture t 
Moreover, the size advantage men have over affect behavior. They note that mak proclivi 
women implies that male-male aggression js es toward polygynyv are often overruled in 
part of our makeup, “Sexual dimorphism nen = concern for the well-bemeg of their chil 
sgeests that males compete and threaten one dren. But ultimately, says University of New 


another,” savs zoologist Charles Goodlhart Mexico anthropologist lane Lancaster, itis a 


of the University of Cambridge, who also woman's need to provide for her children 
believes this legacy of male-male ompetition that determines family structure—that is. 
bespeaks a polygynous past in which males whether a particular arrangement will help o1 
mated with as many females as possible hinder the rearing of her offspring 

“But we don't need to deduce that,” he The study of wild apes has also under 
aS “ because itiad i50 Fike ets ntec! tral SCOTed SOMe COMMOnN-sense intuitiwns aboot 
16 Valor Georraprn March [ee? 





human society. Jane Goodall says that the 
Mosh Important msight she has gamed in het 
entire career is the evidence of the effects:of 
early infant care 

‘Liver 30 vears, | have had the oppar 
HnITyY PO WEED infants grow up, Save 
Goodall, “'T 


“ “ — een Dal 3 4 5 i] 5 T 
ate mothers prew up to be confident, hich 





Se With SUpDOToOVe, atlechon- 
ranking, and assertive. Those mothers that 
were repecting and nervous tended to produce 
offspring that were jumpy and that had diffi- 
cully entering into calm, relaxed relation- 
Humans can hide the effects of the 


amall traumas of early life, but vou can see 


Ships 
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[CH INSIGHTS ARE THE PAYOFF for 
pers yaelo: thea 
ind few researchers 
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observe the full life span of an ape in the 
wild. 1 discovered the challenre and frustra- 
lume | 
} irs 


WEAF a) ee 


inn of studying animals not vet ha 
human presence when I visited 
rescarch camp in the southwestern corner of 
the Central African Republic 

[he simple base camp is run by Melissa 
Remis, & Yale doctoral candidate who is try- 
Ing to study lowland goriilas and habituate 
ther. Odell, known about 


iat to ETT - om | = Peg! a = se a 
rorilas in the wild comes from stuclies of 


most of what is 


subspecies confined to 
Uvands, 


gorillas, which 


Mountsin foOrias. A 


the volcanic slones of Rwanda 
and “aire. Yet the lowland 
constitute 99 percent of total gorilla numbers 
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and which are exclusivell 


a iia i | r Bp 
the gorillas seen 


] 1 1 1 
hve Gen Much bess stuchect tn 


he onall 


Remis sfirst words were 
not having much juck.” Despite the 


rat tal the oper forests surrounding Ha 


wou, I'n 


Hokow contain some of the densest concentra 


_ “y a 
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with nothing to show except skin smeared 
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with squashed sweat bee: 

Dn atleast one respect, Remis is lucky. Par- 
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In many cases the danger of logging is that it 


opens up previously inaccessible areas for 
farming and hunting 
Yukimaru Sugiyama of Kyoti 
has been studying a small, 
himpanzees at Bossou near Mont Nimba in 
umes since 1976. He has watcher! fields en- 
| from all sicles 


a hilltop, femate chimps can neither enter the 
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—D ressed like a rock star, 
a female orangutan 


called Bo has been tought 

to make fewd gestures fo 

eet lowes during Hobby 
BRerosini’s Las Veeos act. The 
veieran animal tioiner (be- 
low, at left} transports his 
stor ike a celebrity, Such 
acts hove cone Wwtier in- 
creasing scrutiny from fed- 
eral regulators ard arena 


welfore croups, but me lew 


prohibits the use of grea 
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fter a hoir-raising journey, orangutan 

| orphans come home to Indonesia. They 
hod been smuggled to Tatwan, where pet 
orongs become the rage after one appeared in 
a popular talk show, Confiscated and dubbed 
the Totwan Ten, the apes were returned with 
help from the Grangutan Foundation Interna: 
tional, which hoped they would be sent to a 
rehabilitation camp in Borneo run by Birwte 
Galdikes. The Indonesian rovermment instead 
sent seven to a wildlife preserve and three to a 
nrimidie research center, 


Orangutans seem to take well to reintro 
duction to the wild, but as the forests disap 
pear there are fewer places to put them. At 
an orangutan rehabilitation site in Sepilok in 

e Malay stan part of Borneo, & huge male 
OTanefutan. Wi shes San InconeriuouUs sight 
among the infants being reac quaimted with 
the wild. The mule had been successfully 
reintroduced years before but now has begul 
to returo more frequently to the feeding sit 
Veterinarian Kenji Kitaura suspects that the 
animal's return is one more sign that the iso- 
lated forest can no longer support the orang- 
utans already there, much less the orphans 
and confiscated animals brought in every 
month. The burgeoning nun bers af sepilok 
oranges willlikely become ever more depen 
dent on food supplements, defeating the 
notion of rehabilitation to the wild. No one 
has come up with an answer. 

British en nici diac Poh Aspinall main 
tains Howletts, a private z00 outside Canter- 
bury, England und’ he has an unabashed 
love for gorillas. “Being English, Dadmurt 
people who are not too emotional,” he says, 
“and gorillas have dignity, equanimity, and 
aloofness.” Aspimall has taken some chances 
in zookeeping that have paid off, He pio- 
neered the idea of keeping gorilla groups 
together to mate and raise their young; the 
now she places more emphasis on finding reward is one of the highest birthrates of a 
wats to protect the species forilla group in captivity. Now Aspinall is 





1 avisit to her camp is an eene experience gambling that lowland gorillas can be remtro 
The dock is crowded with OFAMES that have duced to the wild 
come to get pineapples laid out by camp Under an agreement with the Congolese 
workers. The next morning 4 Dayak girl government he has constructed a modern 
named jun tres to teach little Ciko to climb airy complex of cages to house gorilla orphans 
trees, Like many others, Ciko had been at the Brazzaville Zoo, There trained 2o0o- 
recovered after being captured for the rel keepers tuke them into the surrounding scrub 
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ras later tells me that with:3 forests, where the gorillas get to former and 
rehahilitants and their offspring, she is ‘lamber throurh trees: These are p 5 ebly 


running out of space, but she can't turn the the happiest captive apes in Africa. Bu 
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CRN Ahn hits been 
studied af the Retumbe 
Reseerch Station, Sume- 
tra, since 1971, but the 
exoct nature of family 
froups aril the role of a 
commnant male (right) are 
still unclear. The apes 
feed high tn widely scat- 
tered fruit trees. Indorne- 
SLn resecdroner [otiane 
VWitra Setio (left) sercls 
several students out to 
track Gidivichials-in what 
TPeacrs to De ot ce RT 
nity of 10 to 20 apes to 
learn how they adtust their 
bocatian and behavior 
in relotion te one another, 








H eh in orang territory a mote is surprised 
a by photogrupher Nichols, who rope- 


climbed J50 feet to cet a clear view of the apes 


feeding in the trees below, With like ingenuity 
and persistence researchers continue to record 
Gnd ondlyze the behavior of the grear apes 
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By EUGENE LINDEN 


Chimpanzees With a Difference 
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Photographs by FRANS LANTING 


NA BLURB, an agile bonobs 
scramibies toward invisi- 
ble heights where his 
Froup feecs on fruttme 


trees: [sit waiting on this «team- 
ing African morning in a clear- 
ingot £aire's Wamba forest for 
a better look at his kind. Fresh 
suparcane lies scattered ahqut, 





provitied by Japanese primatol- 
ogist Takayoshi Kano to bring 
the tree-dwelling apes to earth 
“Zaire's tropical forest is the only 
home of the bonobo (Pan sanis- 
cus), also called the pygmy 
chimpanzee. Kano has observed 
Ihe cousin of the more common 
chimpanzee (Pan troglodytes) 
for nearly 70 years and can rec: 
ognize 150 individuals, includ- 
Ing the male Puchi (right, 

Suddenly several young males 
enter the clearing ane hastily 
grab some stalks. “They want 
to get some before the senior 
females show up,” says Kano 
Soon an influential female 
anpeart, and the males back off 
With relaxed confidence she col 
lects sugarcane and walks to the 
édee of the forest. The males 
reappear to resume [cecding, 
joined by other bonobos. Males 
ruD rumps or engage tn what 
looks like mating. Females 
embrace, rubbing eenitals 

Males mingling with no obvi 
ous hierarchy, females holding 
cway over males. What's soing 
on here? Thatis what many pri- 
MALOOgISts Are asking 

The bonobo isthe "newest" 
ape, classified as a species in 
[933. Even its name:stirs con 
traversy, “Pyemy chimpanzee” 
is A. misnomer for an animal no 
smaller than many chimps: 
“bhonoba” goparently derives 
from Bolobo, a town where 
specimens were collected in the 
1920s for museums more inter 
ested in bones than in behavior. 
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if the Wamba site. 
Lim panszecs in this situation 
usually dispute possesion, but 
Ponce: feed with littl friction 
Females with them own 
form: the core of the group, and 
they get along well with one 
mothe: Ant] ith | eS HK Lilith 
LPs, Chim Panstee females Often 
retreat with their infants to for 
age alone father than be bullred 
lancer males or other females 
[ndivicuals communicate 


comstanty with body lanwung 
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PPSLUPES Ont) calls indicate a 
willingness to copulate, An 
escent female will approach a 
male, making it clear that she 
Want io mate. Afterward. she 
LaKeS Some Of nis stash of cane 
such sexual bartenne is cam 
monplace. Sex, Rano suecests, 
used for appeasement to 
Tee CENSLOTS Wilhin ff EToup 
When it comes upon food or 


encounters another bined. By 


ef) efulby COCHISONnT. heiress 
CAL VE I arte fro ps, some 
times with a5 many as a hon 
fred members. 

Kano’ s team hes observed no 
infanticide ar kei dine cit mate ane 
males, a5 1 found amone chim- 
DATES ales Srv Ive in mows 
number with females, Honobers 


have rarely been seen hunting 


for meat in the wild, os chimps 
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Pacepiwvity of the female. Fay 
almost halt of her 46-day men 
strual cycle, the femate ts in 


estrus or false estrus —sienalect 
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With females readily ay nilable 
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bonobes. Here 


Riku. about 18 wears old, cra: 


dies her three-year-old firstborn, 


Kikuo. She will nurse him until 
he is four. Me will stay with her 
Eroup for life. Daughters, how 
ever, leave their maternal grou 
at maturity for another band, 
where they must establish new 
HLiAnces. 

Sons benefit from the web of 
relationshins established Dy 
their: mothers. In disputes-a 
mother will intervene on her 
eons behalf. When an mnfluen- 
Hal mother died recently, her 
two sons promptly fell in status 

A juvenile female and infant 
hale (lower neht) imitate oopu- 
Intion ata Kinshasa research 
facility that cares for orphaned 
apc Fred pueerit Fen in Goma 
hos. the face-to-face PeCpEL LION. Us 
eometimes assumed by Grang- 
tans and gorillas, rorely bi 
chimpanzees -Pemaice DOnoDoGSs 
often initinte mating and may 
change position mid-course 

Takayoshi Kano (below) 
calls bonobe society “female 
centric, In which the males 

io not dominate or lead: thes 


mst follow.’ 
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A puzzling family tree 
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Gibbons and orangulans 
branched off long before 
gorillas, chimpanzees, 
and humans, Debate 
rages over whether those 
three diverged at the: 
samme lice or alone 
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Phe trackers 
refusect tf lead the soldiers to 


foreign dignitarie: 


the apes and were beaten. After 
the solctiers killed accluster of 
bonobos to collect an intont, 
Kane's chief tracker put: himself 
between soldiers and another 
group. Hé sai they would have 
to kill him before they could 
Kill any More bonobes, andl the 
apes were saved 

Bonobos have also beet 


etudiec for more than a decade 


Be Ti pens 


northwest of Wamba im the 
Lomako forest. There research 
ers have chosen not to provide 
food for the animals, so observ 
ing them has been difficult 
Both study areas are within 
the bonobos’ primary forest 
range, and loegers, poachers, 
and farmers are pressing in 
Patrolled reserves are essential 
to prevent the extinction of the 
surviving population, estimated 
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Recent political instability has 


dimmed hopes ot working with 


Foreign researchers have not 
been oble to return, and the 
fotirre of honono stucies—and 
of the bonobos themselves —is 


in jeopardy, Ll 


thawnsint Kano’ s tithy om banat 


he Laat Age: Pyeney Chiarpanner 
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PROLITD MIXTURE OF VANITY AND 
Valor, a figure of lesernd and: contro- 
versy, Douglas MacArthur was a mili 


lary prodigy tintike anv other in L.4 





history. A veteran-otthree major Amerie 
canwars, his honorsand influence srew with each new command. 
In the end his oride exceeded his authority, and like a neure of 
Greek tragedy he fell fires INtousiy from power. Veta strong Mac- 

Arthur heritage remains. No Am#tican had more thifluence over 
the destiny of mocern pan, and consequently the rESSuIBeTCe 


ofdemocracy inthe Pacific, than this all-too-hurman five-star herr: 
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AN AMERICAN SOLD! 


BY GEOFFREY C. WARD 
rotegraphs by CARY WOLINSKY soon nose 
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marking the event, a youngster splashes bry the fieure of MacArthur, who on that 


dev strode ashore to undertake the liberation of the islands from the Japanese. 





HE SUNSETS ACROSS MANILA BAY are among the gaudiest 
on ¢arth, and there is no better place to view them than 
L from the top floor of the old Manila Hotel, where Gen 
Douglas MacArthur lived in colonial splendor cur! ng 
the years before America entered World War 0. The 
great semicircular harbor is crowded with anchored 
ships, just as it was then, and the island of Corregidor and the 
mountainous silhouette of the Bataan Peninsula still rise above 
the horizon; as the minutes tick by and a gentle breeze stirs the 
palm trees along the waterfront, the blue sky slowly loses its bril- 
tance, the scattered clouds shift from white to pink and violet 
and rose, and the sun turns blood-red, then flashes gold before 
falling into the South China Sea: 

The general if said to have enjoved the sunset from his pent- 
house terrace here nearly every evening. But by the time the sun 
disappeared on December 8, 1941, it seemed as if his once bright 
carcer had plummeted too and might never rise again. Yet, 
somehow, he recovered from a disaster that was at least partly of 
his own making to transform the scene of his most humiliating 
setback into the backdrop for his most spectactlar success. 

NO soldicr im our history has been more extravagantly 
acmired —or more savagely reviled—than Gen Doughas Mac- 
Arthur. And no man embodied more genuine contradlictions. He 
Was.at ONCe Magnanimous and petty, devoted to his men and 
unwilling to share 5 glory eeeapake th em, fearless in battle but so fear 
d two 
lives, and unable ever to think himself fully worthy of the soldier 
hither whose deeds his own had long since dwarfed. He achieved 
some of his greatest triumphs—as well as his worst defeat— by 
ignering or defying the civilian superiors whose orders he had 
SWOOP tO Carry oul 

He lived almost half his professional life overseas, and it is 
astonishing how few physical traces he left behind in that peripa- 
tetic career; we remember best the carefully cultivated symbols 
of his public personality — his battered } cap with the gold braid 
reporters called “scrambled eggs,” the corncob pipe he rarely 
smoked except when photographers were likely to be present, his 
ornate, old-fashioned prose and the throbbing baritone in which 
he delivered it. The private man behind the eve 
lasses largely remains a mystery 

“My first recollection,” Douglas MacArthur liked to say, 
that of a bugle call.” Since he sometimes offered alternative Fire 
recollections, that may not literally have been true, but he was 
surrounded by soldiery from birth. He was born January 24, 
1880, at Fort Dodge, Arkansas, the third son of Capt. Arthur 
MacArthur, Jr., and his wife; Mary, known as Pinky, a Virginia 
cotton merchant's strong-minded daughter. Arthur MacArthur, 
Jr., had been an authentic Union hero: he won the Medal of 
Honor for helping fead his men in the headlong charge that took 
the Rebel guns at Missionary Ridge —and never got over the 








r present eun- 


eens journalist: ind screenwriter GEeorrrey C. WaRD's most 

<ceETIt buck i American Chigieals: Tre Private Worlds of Some Singu 
lor Men and Women, This is his first article for NATIONAL CEOOCRAPH- 
ic. With this story Boston based bnotogripher CARY WOLINSKY marks 
his 20th year of contributing to the magarine 
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young Douglas wes thrilled 
by the war stories told by 
his father, Capt. Arthur 
MacArthur, Jr., who earned 
the Afedal of Honor for 
valor inthe Civil War. 
Daughter of the Confed- 
"Pinky" Hardy (right) 
ree es S0ne aS 
:, exhorting Doug- 
las #0) herqwis to he a great 
mun, like your father. eu 


a West Point cadet (above}, 
Pinky tools up residence off 

















attitude and from fis 
mother a flair for style. 
Home from Aurape at the 
end of World Wor I, the 39- 
year-old brigadier general 
sported a raccoon cone ond 
nnee-length scort, 


fact that his moment of glory had come because he had attacked 
without w aiting for orders. Sometimes; be told his youngest son, 
a-truly mifted soldier had no choice bul to act on his own. 


|HE BOY WAS RAISED in a Serics of dusty frontier Army 
outposts, where everything around him contributed to 
his sense that his father was a very great man. Evervone 
saluted Arthur MacArthuras he passed. Evervone 
iain d Douglis MacArthur as special too, From ¢carliest 
) idhood he was made to fie! that the natural order of 
things was to be in command 

Douglas had two older brothers: Arthur IT] died of appendi- 
citis in 1923, and Malcolm, just 15 months older than Douglas, 
ciod at four in 1883. “His loss was a terrible blow to my moth- 
er.” MacArthur recalled, "but it seemed only to increase her 
devotion to Arthur and myself, This tie was to become one of 
the dominant factors of-my life.” That was an understatement 
inti her death in 1935 Pinley MacArthur was rarely far from 
her son's side and never far from his thoughts 

“My mother pul too much pressure on me,” MacArthur told 
an aide when he was himself a parent. “Being number one is the 
loneliest job in the world, and I wouldn't wish it on any son of 
mine.” He owed it to his father to excel, Pinky MacArthur told 
him, and he ower it to ber 

Douglas is dic nis | Dee Lo Liye i up bo her exenlt tecLe EX Pech lons, 
though the effort sometimes made him physically il At West 
‘Leas Military Academy fed his class inevery subject and 
corned 100 in “department.” He was pleaser! he later wrote, 
but" T olse learned how litth such honors mean after one wins 
them.” He was never satisfied for long Neither was his mothe 

She staved at his side through all four years at West Point, liv 
ing in Graney 5 Hotel on the edge of the Plain so she could make 
certain that her son's study light was on, strolling with him each 
evening along Flirtation Walk, firmly Currin AWAY ANY VounE 
woman in whom he showed more than casual interest, and 
ceaselessly urging upon him his duty to outdo his classmates. She 
needn't have worried. A fellow cadet recalled that MacArthur 
“Was arrogant from the age of eight,” but his overall scholastic 

















“Best Barracks,” MacArthur's 
first test of military fortitude, 
remains on ordeal for West 





record for four years was 98.14, a record said to have been sur- Point piebes. When MacArthur 
passed by only two cadets, one of whom was Robert E. Lee come here in 1899 as the son of 
In 1903 he emerce d from the acade My AS 2 23-year old second a famous general, he was force 
lieutenant. He began in the Army Engineers, surveying installa- te endure far more than his 
hons in the Philippines, which had become a United States pos- share of hazing before going on 
session a5 a result of the Spanish-American War. The U. 5. was to groduote first in his class. In 


(919 MacArthur returned from 
World War | to serve as the sec- 
ond youngest superintendent of 
the academy, where duties 
included a review ceremony 
with visiting Portuguese officers 


already anxiously fortifying against the Japanese. Toll, slender, 
courtly, as energetic and intelligent as he was:-cocksure and well 
connected, MacArthur moved up fast, often-aided hy shameless, 
siting-pulling letters from his mother 

He accompanied his parents on a tour of the Far East, which 


intused him with the lifelong conviction “that the future and, (right). Though he curbed haz- 
inceed, the very existence of America were irrevocably ing, MacArthur was frustrated 
entwined with Asia and its island outposts,” and he server! as in his attempts to liberalize 

an Aide-de-camp to President Theodore Roosevelt. While Muc- the curriculum, 


Arthur worshiped his father, others did not. No ane questioned 
nis Skill as a soldier, but an officer who served with both said, 
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“Arthur MacArthur was the most tlamboyantly egotistical man 
[ nad ever seen, unt | met nis.son.” When his father died in 
1912, Douglas MacArthur recalled, “My whole world changed 
Never have | been able to hea the wound in my heart.” 
MacArthur inherited his father’s courag P atriotism, and 
martial skill—aloneg with Arthur MacArt 
unshakatle conviction that he was rast fic aici Appreciated, 





¢ hautewr, he 
and his belief that he must always be on his: cuard against the 
plotting of men less-gifted than he and envious of his success 
“Whenever I perform a missiol 
ind think [ have done it well, 
MacArthur said in his 60s, “T feel 
that | can stand up squarely to my 
dad, and say, ‘Governor, how 
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IS FIRST CHANCE to be wor 
thy of his father's memory 
came in 1914 near Vera- 
cruz, where be was sen! 


On a caring sp WSS test 





S oe cheep inside Mexican terri- 
tory. Gn his return be cai le hal 
shot seven FURIE ith COMDAT, and 
te Was enraged when the Awards 
Board refused to award hit the 
Medal of Honor on the grounds 
that he co ntl L offer no “incontest 
able proof” of his gallantry and 
that the local commander hac not 
been informed of his mission 
World War I provided him with 
thi = Hig Staite fe Tit ecect 4, & a 
sakonel: in ith ranch Ranbow Lyvi- 








Seon, he pr Wier perhaps the most 


LOL ae Cis Ameri An Onicer on 





2 western front—and certain 
the most COnSTRAICWOUS From the 
first he resolved to set himself 
apart. He refused to wear a helmet 
OF gas mask, carried a riding crop 
rather than & weapon te wore 
into battle riding britches, polished 
cavalry boots, a letter sweater 





from West Point, and a four-foot 
woolen mulftler knitted by his 


mother 4 Wile) Seni ry OFC Piacedg 





=i 1m uwneeT arrest, Ssu©re Erie an YORE 

so eccentri: wed horned out in its midst of battle must be a spy 

Some officers at American headquarters dismissed him as the 
*show-olf, burt hi s men called him the “fighting dude” and 
lowed him for his saitlenwieee to lead them into battlhe—he clan 
bered up the sides of trenches uncer machine-gun fire, crawled 
through mud, and returned from one overnight mission prod- 
ding along with his riding crop a captured German colone! 
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When a shell exploded in the courtyard of a farmhouse in which 
he and his staff were dining, his fellow officers hit the floor. He 
is said to have gone rignt on eating: 
ricatea shell that will kill MacArthur,” he sand. “Sit down 
again, gentlemen, with me.” Such exploits impressed his men 
and provided colorful copy for the newspapers 

At 38 he became the Army's youngest divisional commander. 
The secretary of war declared him “the greatest front-line gen 
eral of the war,” and he emerged from it a brigaclier general 
with 31 honors, including the French Croix de Guerre, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross,.and seven Silver Stars for “extraordi- 
nary heroism andl gallantry in action.” 


But no amount of praise ever seemed to satisfy MacArthur, no 


position was ever loftv-enough to allow him to enjoy it for lon: 
He was certain that only the personal “enmity” of officers at 
Gen. John J. Pershing’s headquarters—where young George 
Marshall served—had denied him 
the Medal of Honor. A “Pershing 
"was out to get him, a delu- 
sion that would persist for more than 
three decaces. 

After the war he was made super- 
intendent of West Point. Against 
stubborn resistance from older offi- 
cers opposed to change of any kind, 
he streamlined courses, ended the 
more extreme forms of hazing, and 
brought in civilian teachers 

Then, in 1922, he wae unexpect- 
edly posted to the Philippines as 
commander of the Manila district 
He blamed General Pershing, now 
Anny chief of staff, for the change, 
for MacArthur, at42, had proposed 
marriage to Louise Brooks, a viva- 


faction’ 


cious divorcée of whom his mother emphatically did not approve 
and who had once been linked romantically with Pershing. Mac- 


Arthur was: certain Pershing was exiling him out of jealousy 
“My leaving West Point is a matter of complete indifference 
to me,” MacArthur assured his bride-to-be, in the overwrought 
style with which he always sought to hice his clicappointments 
“On the ashes of old West Point Il have built a new West Point— 

strong, virile, and enduring. ... Long after | am dead and 
moulding the Corps will call me Father of New West Point,” 

MacArthur enjoved his vears in the Philippines; his new wile 
did not, and the marriage foundered. Much later, the first Mrs 
MacArthur blamed the divorce on hostile interference by her 
mother-in-law 

In 1930 MacArthur returned to Washington and accepted the 
post that had been denied his father: Army chief of staff, At50 
he was living with his mother again, hurrving home from the 
War Department to lunch with her each day. But he also led a 
separate life about which she knew nothing. He installed a Fil 
nina mistress, Isabel Rosario Cooper, known as “Dimples,” in 
a Washington hotel suite. She soon wearied of the secret hfe she 





Douglas MacArthur; An American Soldier 


“All of Germany cannot fat- 





On the blood-soaked fields of 
northern France, where 30,000 
American soldiers of World 
Wor I lle buried in cemeteries 
like Oise-Aisne (above), Alac- 
Arthur came of age as o leader 
af men. For his bravery on the 


front lines the young general 


won a chestful of medal— 
including two Purple Hearts 
after being gussed—and the 
devotion of his troops. In 1918, 
fio months before the wiir's 
end, he set up headquarters ina 
stately chdteau at St. Henott, 
where he found furniture fo 
match his manner (opposite). 


bd 


*Tt wos a stroke of gens,” saves 
retired Adm. fohn Aulkeley of 
r WaceAlrthur’s decision to use PT 4] 
ci * (then wider Bulbeley's command) 


as, trey for his escape from the Philippine 


lord of Corregidor in. March 
1o42. in Aus home near Washing- 
ton, D. CL, the Medal of Honor 
Winter recalls haw the faponese 
hid instead expected a aubmearine 
to rescue thre pereral 

After the war MacArthur 
embraced his colleague, recently 
reledsed POW Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright, forced to surrender 


the troops MacArthur left behind. 
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was forced to lead; grew bored, and took other lovers. Finally, 
MacArthur paid her passage back to Manila, but she refused to 
go, eventually settling in (California, 


T WAS NOT A GOOD TIMe for a professional soldier who 
craved headlines. The U. 5. Army was the 17th largest in 
the world: even the Greek and Portuguese armies were 
larger, and MacArthur had to fight hard to keep it from 
shrinking further. Then, in the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion, he thought be-saw an opportunity to seize the popular 

imagination again. A ragtag.army of about 22,000 desperate, 
jobless veterans of World War I, some of whom had fought 
under his command, fled into Washington in 1932, clamoring 
for the early payment of a bonus Congress had promised for 
1045. The veterans built themselves a shantytown of tents and 
packing crates and cardboard boxes in Anacosti, jUSl across Lhe 
Anacostia River from the Capitol, and vowed to stay there until 
the government changed its mind. 

President Herbert Hoover persuaded himself that this ragged 
band—which now included hundreds of women and children, 
along with a handful of communists—was a threat to national 
security, and when there was a scuffle with the police and two 
demonstrators were shot, he ordered that the rest be driven from 
the capital. It was bound to be a painful business, and Mac- 
Arthur's aide, Maj. Dwight D. Eisenhower, urged MacArthur 
himself to stay out of it. The chief of staff overruled bim: “Mac- 
Arthur has decided to go into active command in the field,” he 
declared. “There is incipient revolution in the air.” 

Things went well at first, the bonus marchers backing away 
peacefully in the face of tanks and cavalry. But MacArthur was 
nol satisfied. Twice, Hoover sent word that he was not to pursue 
the marchers across the Anacostia. MacArthur ignored the 
orders and stood by as: his men crossed the bridge and drove the 
veterans and their families from their makeshift homes, which 
they then set ablaze. At lenst 40 veterans were injured, one had 
his ear clipped from his head by a cavalry saber, and a sickly 
infant died after inhaling tear gas 

MacArthur refused to concede that he might have been over- 
reatous. In fact, ata midnight press conference he stoutly main 
tained that he hac saved the Republic from revolution and that 
no one had been hurt. An officer who had served MacArthur as 
an aide during the twenties and thirties saw the fear beneath his 
outward self-confidence: “The goal instilled inte him was to be 
Superman, He felt inadequate to the part but cid not know how 
to get out of it... [he| was never free of an imposed destiny or 
from fear of failing it.” 

Following the Bonus Army incident, some acimured Mac- 
Arthur's toughness and his willingness to share a distasteful 
assienment with the men who had to carry it out. Others never 
forgave him for the enthusiasm he had shown in cleansing 
Washington of his old comrades-in-arms or for the exaggerated 
claims be later mace to pustifvit. When two newspaper colum,. 
nists charged him with having been brutal, insubordinate, and 
oublicity happy, MacArthur sued them for libel, then learned 
that among the witnesses his opponents planned to call was his 
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Short of walking on water, the 
“Rreat liberator” could scarcely 
have picked a better way to elec- 
trify the world than his surf 
landing in the Philippines in 
1D44, In fact, it wos accidental: 
his landing craft ron aground 
short of the beach. Recognizing 
the impact of the image, MacAr- 
tur conducted future londings 
ina fike manner, making them 
tt Rind of military sacrament. 

MacArthur's momory is still 
cherished by American Legion 
members in Afonila (opposite), 
who discuss the controversial 
proposal to close LU. S. bases in 
Hiedr islands, During the Japa- 
nae occupation, many Filipinos 
Joined @ puerrilla resistance, os 
did Victorina Cabral. Mother 
of two Americon-fathered chil- 
dren, she displays the flag given 
her by her GI lover. 
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estranged mistress. He dropped the case, but not before he was 
forced to come up with $15,000 to buy her silence 

MacArthur's unhappy term.as chief of staff ended in 1935; He 
was 55 years old and did not relish stepping down toa lesser 
position. When Manuel Quezon—soon to become the first presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth, which was to be granted 
full independence from the United States in ten years —offered 
him the post of military adviser, MacArthur eagerly accepted 

His mother sailed 
with him for Manila, 
fell ill en route, and 
Was confined to her 
cabin. When Pinky 
MacArthur died five 
weeks after they ar 
rived, MacArthur was 
desolate: “'T find 
myself groping ties- 
perately but futilely,” 
he confessed to a 
fiend. “For the first 
time in my life I need 
all the Belp T ican pet.” 

His help would 
come from Jean Fair- 
cloth, a southern 
WOT 20 years youn 
ger than he whom he 
had met aboard ship. 
They were married in 1937 and bad ason, Arthur MacArthur 
IV, ayear later. MacArthur made many enemies over the course 
of his career; his wile seems to have made none, selflessly serving 
the husband she called “General” and “Sir Boss” with all of his 
late mother’s devotion and none of her urge to dominate 
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OR THREE DECADES American military planners hac wor- 
ia ried that they could not realistically fulfill their pledge to 
defend the Philippines against Japan. Seven thousand 
miles of open ocean separated the islands from the United 
Slates; the nearest large American base was Pearl Har- 
bor, just 2,000 miles closer. There was simply no way to 


reach the islands before a determined Japanese force seized con 


trol. The best that defense planners could come up with was 
War Plan Orange: In case of attack, U. 5. troops were to with- 
draw to the Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor, a heavily fortified 
island at the entrance to Manila Bay. There they would hold out 
until American warships could steam to their rescue, a process 
likely to take months 

Douglas MacArthur was full of scorn for War Plan Orange; 
the islands need not be sacrificed, be assured Quezon: “I don't 
think that the Philippines can defend themselves, | fnow they 
can.” He drew up plans fora 400,000-man army guaranteed to 
hurl the invader from the beaches; he even persuaded some in 
Washington that under his dynamic leadership the Philippines 
stood a good chance of standing off an invasion 
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Relic of the battle for New Guinea, an American A-17 lies in a 
woist-deep swamp north of the Owen Stanley Range. In 1942 Mac- 
Arthur deployed these bombers from Australia to airlift troops 
new to jungle warfare into this flercely contested “green hell.” The 
Japanese directed their campaign from the island of New Britain, 
where miles of tunnels were dug as havens from Allied bombs. 





Parific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. At Clark and [ba airfields, B-17 


bombers and P-40 fighters stood, winetip to wingtip, on the nin- 
wavs: When MacArthur's Air Corps chief asked permission to 
order them into the air to strike hack at Formosa, the nearest 
Japanese base, MacArthur's chief of stati ordered him to wait 


for orders from the commander himself, They came loo late. he 
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planes sat on the ground for nine hours. Then 
nvse Warplanes roared in to destroy them 
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Gulf, northwest of Manila. Units of MacArthur § ill-prepared 


Philippine Army collapsed: his overambitious plans collapsed 


with them, and he fell back on the old War Plan Orange, Ina 
massive strategic retreat that General Pershing, then retired at 


87, pronounced “one of the greatest moves im all military histe- 


itlitur 
ry." MacArthur successfully directed fis U.S, and: Philippine 


TrooTe: onta the Mountainous, hinge chokeci Bataan Peninsula 


to fizht a holding action. But he had neglected to provide the 
food and medicines and supplies they desperately needed. In the 
weeks of fighting to come, thousands would be weakened need 
lessly by dysentery, malaria, and constant, gnawing hunger 

Abanconime Manila, MacArthur, his wife, bis three-year-old 
eon, and the boy's Chinese nursemaid—along with President 
Quezon and U.S. High Commissioner Francis B. Sayre 
sipped across the bay to the besieged garrison on the island of 
Corregidor, to awit reinforcements that never came 

MiacArthur again proved unflinching under fire, often leaving 
the safety of the Malinta Tunnel as bombs fell and shrapm 
ripped through the air around him, By exposing himself to dan- 
per, he explained, he intended to inspire the “man at the bot- 


tom” to say. “Leuess if that old man can take tt, I can, too 


But during his 77 davs on the island he only once ventured over 
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to Ratuan—iust a five-minute ride awav by PT boat—for whicn 


many of thot st rigeciine to survive tnere Dever (Oorgave hin 


The officers in command at Pearl Harbor were cashiered for 
falling to be ready for a |apanese attack. MacArthur, who had 


had nine hours to strike back, blamed his suborclinates for the 
lisaster, he was never even chastised for failing to get his planes 
aff the ground, and he received no official criticism for having 
failed to feed or supply the men he sent into the mountains 
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TiS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE NOW to récall the sense of shock 
and Otéperation Americans felt earty in 1942. The Ame ap 
peared already to have won the war. Hitler's cobumns were 
advancing on Cairo and Stalingrad. Japan had smashed 
America 5 Pacific Fleet, conquered Thailand, Burma, 
sumatra, Romeo, the Celebes, Timor, the Bismarcks, the 
Gilberts, Wake Island, Guam, most of the Solomons, and half of 
New Gulnéa, anc their bombers were atta king Austratin 
Cniy the menon Lorregidor and Bataan still hele owt. And in 
the public mind Douglas MacArthur had become the living svm- 
rol of their defiance, the “Lion of Luzon.” This was not entirel 
an accicient. In 14 out of 142 communiqués churned out by his 


headquarters on Corregidor, his was the sole name to appear: It 
was “MacArthur's men” who were under siege: the names of 
the officers leading them in battle were carefully omitted 

Although Washington repeatedly praised the courage of Mai 
Arthur and his embattied army and promised that relief would 
soon be on its way, it was-all talk, Neither the men nor the sup 
plies nor the ships needed to convoy them were ready to fight 
rouge Le! Japanese fleet, Carregiclor and Bataan 
were doamed. “There are times,” Secretary of War rleory L. 
Stimson said privately, “when men have to die.” 


MacArthur's men, but not MacArthur. Dwieht Eisenhower. 


for one, argued that WacArthur should share their fate. Resist- 


rT 


ing the invaders was a job “made to order" for MacArthur, he 
noted in his diary. It had “all the essentials of drama”™ for which 
MacArthur always vearnecd, but his taking on a task more com- 
nex than mere resistance could put him in a position where “his 


al a a es . r 
ove of the imelight might-ruin him.” FOR disagreed: Mai 


— om 


Arthur was loo expenenced a soldier, too important a pub 
igure, too much admired by his administration's opponents for 
Roosevelt to fet him fall into enemy hands. George Marshall. 
now chief of staff, conveyed FDR's order for him to leave Cor 
remidor (MarArthur insist d that the word come cirectly trom 
the President so that no one could ever accuse him of cowardice) 
He was to slip past the enemy and make a run for Australia 

He did so on March 11, taking with him hi wie and son and 


the nurse—and half a million dollars from President Queron, A 





similar offer was later made to Dwight Eisenhower, who gent, 
deflected it, explaining tactiully that it was against Army regula 
Hons to accept gratuities from foreign governments. MacArthu 
banker his gift. Wo one ever looker into this unartinodox trans: 
action; heroes were not subject to awit 

Axis spokesmen gleefully denounced MacArthur asa “fleeing 
general,” a “coward,” a “deserter.” To offset the impact of 
SUCH ACh 
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cks, George Marshall saw to tt that MacArthur wae 


the Miecdal of Honor (Continued on page 74 
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Wember of the “Furry Wurzy 
Angels" —Popuan-votunteers tn 
the Allied battle for Wew 
Guinea—Roaphael Oimbari 


(above) displays a much pub- 


lished picture of himself (left) 


niding an Australian soldier on 
Christmas Day (942. Siiot ty a 
lapoanese sniper, the soldier, 
George Whittington, died 
shortly after reaching a field 
hospital Thirty years later 
Whittingion's wife located 
Ofmbert and presented him 
with a copy of the photograph 
MacArthur perceived New 
Guinea as critical to the defense 
of Australia. With Limited sup- 
port from the-L. §. Navy and 
only two divisions of American 
soldiers, MacArthur retied 
heavily on Austraiian troops 
(right) in the campaign. 
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THE SUPREME 
COMMANDER 





“Its been a long road from 


ifelbourne to Tokyo,” Mac- 
Arthur sald on arriving in 
Japan (left), Auguat 30, 
1945. Though he had been 
preparing for a ground 
invasion, the nuctear 
attacks on Hiroshima ane 
Nupunsild aped capttulie- 
tion, causing MacArthur to 
predict that technology 
would put an end to war, 
After accepting Japan's 
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formal surrender aboard 
the hirttleship Missourt 

on September 2 (left), he 
strived on to supervise the 
modi sweeping reforms fap- 
anese society huts ever 
known. Helping ease the 
wav for MacArthur's new 
democratic constitution, 
Emperor Hirehite (below) 
renounced his own divine 
status. For some Japanese, 
MacArthur himself took on 
anear eodlike air, During 
the general's 1948 bid for 
the U.S. presidency, some 
lokyottes displaved their 
affection (bottom left). 








fold to disarm, Japan turned in 
lis svorcs, Chowscnids upon 


Hhousdnis, many of therm heir- 
noms thet eruled up as souve- 
nirs in the honds of American 
(rls, MocArthur’s constitution, 
which forbode o new arms 


buildup, was supported by most 


Japanese. Doday Japan spends 
only one percent of its GNP 
on defense. 


From Australia, MacArthur issued a fateful promise: “I have 


come through,” he said, “and I shall return 


(OR THE NEXT 31 MONTHS Liougias MacArthur's every 
‘ waking hour was devoted to making good that pledge 
Phe liberation of the Philippines, he believed, was the 
® only way te redeem America’s honor—and his own 
It was a long, frustrating struggle, and it took its toll on 
MacArthur. His hands shook, sides noticed ant to hiche 
that fact he took to holding hei behind his back ashe paced up 





and down in his headquarters office, sometimes covering five 
frettul milesa day, He found a host of others to blame for what 
seemed to him criminal delay. Like his father, he could never 
concede that those who differed with him acted from any reat the 
baeest motives | 


MacAn 
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lif Was certain that traitors and spies were behind thi 
policy of defeating Hitler in 
Europe before taking back the 
Pacific. (After all, Japan, not 
a Wee “OUr Main ene 
is 

Life under the Nazis would be 
“tolerable” since they, unlike 
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the Japanese, were “a civi- 
lized people.”) Enemies were 
everywhere. Throughout the 
War, One officer recalled, Mac 
Arthur fulminated “about his 
dislike for FOR, and his Late 
ments about General Marshall 
and General Fisenhower were 
rich, rare, and racy 

He was certain that Mar 
shall deliberately withheld 
men and matérie! from the 
Pacific theater out of personal 
dislike for him; that many in Washington would rather see him 
defeated than win the war; that Roosevelt, wham he publicty 
Nattered but privately scorned as “a man who would never tell 
the truth when a lie would serve him just as well,” was moti- 
Vated by fear that MacArthur: might replace him in the White 
House in 1944. And be was encouraged in all these resentments 
by the litthe circle of aides he ihe ‘red around him, whose loyalty 
bordered on sycophancy. Once when MacArthur began a sen- 
tence with “my staff," Gaaree Marshall cut him off. “You 
don't have a staff, General. You havea court.” 

Victories were few at first, and MacArthur was concerned 
that all of them be seen as his alone. When Gen. Robert Eichel 
berger fought so well in the seesaw battle for Buna in New 
(Gottines that several magazines wrote him up, an-angry Mac: 
Arthur told him that if it ever hay HiEO-AToIN, he could ” FECLICe 
you lo the grade of colonel tomorrow and send you home.” 

¥et for all MacArthur's vanity, for all his seething resent- 
ments and secret fears, no one ever questioned his energy orga- 
nigational skill, or determination to get on with the inh. Nor 
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could anyone deny his extraordinary record of success. Filty~six 
amphibious landings were undertaken under bis command, 
every one of them SLICLE cded 

Then, in early 1944, it suddenly seemed that his goal of Irecing 
the Philippines: mi baht be qartte away at the last moment. The 
Navy proposed to bypass the islands, drive the Japanese from 
Formosa, and attack Japan directly, MacArthur was adamanth 
opposed. To do so, he declared, “would admit the truth t 
had abandoned the Filipinos and would not shed American 
blood to redeem them; we would probably suffer such a loss o! 
prestige among all the ) en ples of the Far East that it would 
adversely affect the United States for many years.” 

Roosevelt finally sided with MacArthur, and on October 20, 
1944. the general at |: Self 
rumbling toward Leyte beach, He wore a crisply starched uni 
form and the sunglasses and soft cap that had become his trade- 
mark, and he was eager to step 
shore and proclaim his return 
Then, 50 yards out, the barge 
ran aground. Landing cratt 
burned around him, eta 
were rolling in the surf, sniper 
bullets still whined overhead, 
we harried harbor- 


master heard about the gener- 
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aboard a landing barge 





ancl when ¢ 


u's potential embarrassment, 
he Was unmoved, “Let ‘em 
Walk!" he said 

Cursing under his breath 
while photographers clicked, 
MacArthu and 


steppe d knee-cice P into the surf 





1S COMPANIONS 


and grimly waded ashore. Mac 
eH was afraid his return to 
he Philippines had been insut 
ficiently digniftecd; then he sow 
a photographer's hit and realized whata dramatic impression To demilitorize the fopamese 

it would make in newspapers around the world. Thereafter, he spirit, MacArthur outlawed 
mace sure he waded ashore for the cameras when landing on some martial arts, such as the 
anctent practice of Kendo with 
its bomboo swords. Today the 

Japanese celebrate their martial 
heritage. Combining meditation 
with swordamaonship, Kendo is 
toucht in thousands of schools 
Divine God: pol ints the wav. Follow in His name to the Holy 8 co eres of instilling spiri- 
(rrail of righteous victory.” tual disciptine in the young. 

They did rally to MacArthur, strewing his path with flowers, 

rushing up to embrace him and shake his hand. His armies firs 

took Leyte, restoring civilian power to the brad tin moved 

on to ? uzon, and fought street oy ¥ Street to recapture Manila 

They t yen raisecl the American flag back to the top oi “1ts stat on 

Pain i Afterward —withoul waiting f for permission fram 

Washington—they went on to liberate the central and southern 

Philippines in a series of costly campaigns that some critics 





other islanels. 

eae of the Philippines, I have returned,” he said over a 
mobile-radio hookup. The hour of your redemption 15 here 
Rally to me. Let the incomitable spirit of Bataan and Cor 
regidor Jead on Let every arm be steeled. The guidance of 





believed Unnecessary 


Deuglas MacArthur: An American soul is 


“Give mie bread or give me bul- 
lets,” MacArthur warned Con- 
gress, citing potential unrest 
among Japan's hungry postwar 
masses. With generous US. oid 
WiatcArthur—who served ams 
Japan's virtual dictator for six 
veors—lLounched school lunch 
Progniinms across the nation 
(helow). Now, as then, students 
serve themscies (above). 


Ay 


dered that assault unnecessary: instead Marc Ari 





ACARTHOUR WAS MADE general of the army, the hiehest 
rank in the WU. o. Army, and when the signal was-to he 


oven for the final atiack on lanean teelt all Thou 


Troops were to be uncer his command. In the end the 


atom bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki ren 
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found himself presiding over the Japanese surrender aboard the 


U.S.S8. Missouri on Se pte bey 


(Oas 


His words, broadcast across Tokyo Bay by loudspeaker, were 


umiformiy generous and concihatory, “It is for us, both victors 


BOG 





anguished, he said, “to rise to that higher dignity whic! 


alone befits the sacred purposes we are about 
to serve, committing all our peoole unresery- 
ecdiv to faithful compliance with the wneces 
Standing they are here formally to assume. It 
is my ¢arnest hope, anc indeed the hope of 
aul mankine, that frot this solemn occasion 
a better world stall emerce out of the blood 
and carnage of the past—a world dedicated 
to the dignity of man and the fulfillment of 
his most cherished wish for freedom, tole 
ANCE, and justice 

Douglas MacArthur was 45 years oll 
when the war ended, but he enthusiasticall 
tock on a new task, one which even he micht 


have seen as worthy of his talents. As 


Supreme COMMAnder in Charge of the occupation of Japan, he 


wis responsible for the well-being and uplift of 70 million Japa- 


nese, and the very same qualities that put off many of Mai 


Arthur’ 


Ss American contemporarnes— his alooiness, his regal 


sense of himself, even his melodramatic prose— perfectly suited a 
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defeated people already accustomed to venerating theiremperor. Lifted from feudalism over 
MacArthur resisted pressure to punt ih the emperor for fis night, thousands of tenant 
farmers like Hettoro Nogase 


acquiescence in the war. Instead, while careful to strip him of hi: 


- Sane i ei tn | a (above) bowel ccils to thelr 
temporal PHOWeETS, Pet 7 whet ruiryt tol mia res pe t Be | i Om 1h Tig SVT | Ci tu} be ie if de f Ce 
Eo : - ae og 6 ell plots after MacArthur 
bol of Japan. He asked the Japanese cabinet to produce a revised 
- : acy : ; pushed a revolutionary lona- 
constitution, and deeming it insufficiently different from the old 
Fe ee. ET, reform bill throweh the japa- 
rari ae Are hy rae Awe 2a Set Soe TAS LA COME Uo With A ; 5 Se ae a 
ne, MacArthur gave nis start ju am . nese Diet. Lin fuby 19, 1947, 
a a Lh] r t Ti wie: i, bre BW bo’ - eT Treat aT iors — =] 
wholly new document. It transformed Japanese soci Buaran 74-pear-old S&S. Otsuka acquired 
it from hte londlord the first deed 
Diet, and renouncing war for all tome. MacArthur supported in the historic land transfer 
abor's right to organize and strike and urged the Diet to passa 


teeing civil liberties and the equality of the sexes, reforming | 


iw aimed at breaking the power al the old 
feudal class by forcing bie landowners to sell 
most of ther holdings to then tenants, a 
reform his father had advocated forthe Philip 


nines half a century cartier. When word 


Eel 





reached him that his land-reform hill bad 
indeed passed. an aide recalled, MacArthur 


looked up at the portrait of Arthur Ma 
Arthur he always kept near him and asked 
aloud, “How am I doing, Dad?” 

He did well enough that mostof his biogra- 


nhiers believe the role he MMAVED Mm Starong 





Japan on thi path irom feuds 


toward moctern democracy represented 





sreater triumph than anv the old warnor had 


ittlefield. MacArthur himsell agree 


ka 


Historians a 


thousand vears from now,” he told one visitor, “may give thi 


Won on Lie 


nT te. 
last war only a line, saying: ‘And then the whole world was 
= : ry | | all a | al es 
surent hy acontiseration. But I believe there mey be a page, 
i 


maybe a chapter, telling how freedom and democracy were 


[ lu ele | fins hie i | Fi AMIATECON Me wey i 


“Senior to everyone but Ged,” 

aa one subordinate put it; Morc- 
Arthur served in Korea cs the 
first commander of a UN force. 
Aboord the C.5.S. Mount Mc- 
Kinley on September 13, 1950 
(left), he directed the landing of 
70,000 troops at Inchon harbor 
(above), Where the tidal waria- 
toms make such ventures risky 
Sut allow for good clamming. 
After the UN triimph at 
Inchon, the massive entry of 
communist Chinese into the war 
morked ¢ shattering reversal 

of fortunes. 

Ed Reeves, one of the 12,000 
Allied cosualties at Chasin Res- 
ervoir in December [950, lost 
his feet and all his fingers, 
Though many Gls died from 
cold, the bitter temperatures, 
says Reeves, “kept mony of us 
from bleeding to decth, since 
the blood froce in our wounds.” 


ee ee el ee | a 
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brouenhtl to the Far Eemst the United Stati one of the ereates 
ict perl is (he es] Lele Weviet Lor ot rut 
But even his role as the mann tresp sible for that achiev 
meént did not fulfill MacArthur's unslakeable aml 1. As t 
[S45 elections approached and the new President, Harry S. Tru 
man, looked beatable, he attempted to orchestrate a long 
dist rit mpaen for t] Re} phil in pi! Li tia) nomMminatiog 
[twas a disaster: MacArthur did not even cart I prin vIn 
is father's home state of Wisconsis Che general n Aichi 
I [} rH] Lone Text ca i Lica ul He a rue tl WET rmisanrenni 
I Alter il second OPuMary ass. if Nebra: rn. Vi Li Arth ij 
it ert til name Withorawn lr ri n won he ei ace) ie 
AFtNUF Feturned to his duties a rocensul of Japan. 
s TUM »; Lois Wort i Ki Pri tim 5 DOUrel 1 nas thi 
' I ro if Alt hm i. itl Rr L. i 1; [ Lice il 
eH | pets 1 tw rains hi] Ti 4, Hi i heey RO Hi 
n he oie f Roinan. and after watchir he bomb 
fall and the frightens efugees streaming back from t] 
FOC, ne Wired Vi rSningion: — l ne OoFTy BSsurancre ior 


holding the present line and the ability to regain later the Jost 


ground is through the introduction of Limited States ground 


AFTER THE FALL 


*Tt’s the orders you disobey that make you 
famous,” MocArthur once said. Always defiant 
of authority, he met his match in Prestient 
Harry &. Troman (for left, at Woke Island), 
who fired him on April 11, 1941, for his oppa- 
sition to. a limited war. Back hore with his 
wife and son (left), MecArthur was both fign- 
ized and reviled by a nection bitterly divided 
over his sackine. His farewell address tou Con- 
arces (below) wis interrupted by 30 ovations. 
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Howling ny tt ni: THs a Lhe fl Sil (thi i| Lae cunied i) whl 
sending asecond, amphibious group to land behind enemy lines 
at the port of Inchon. The operation Was a 3] 


; L Speclact | 4F Sf tees 
Within daws the <tunned North Koreans were on the run 


Rut intelligence suggested the Chinese were massing in Man 
churia, and Chinese spokesmen privately warned that China 

did intervene if U.S. forces. crossed into North Korea. M 
Arthur assured Truman the Chinese were bluffing. Promising 
that the enemy will “evaporate very shortly, fe sent nis col 
umns north on the dav after Thanksgiving: the bovs would bt 
| : i rol 
home Oy Christiias,. fe sad 


Che next day. 33 Chimese divisions — 300,000 men—smached 


a a ee rept any respons bality [nstead, he 
lamed American intelligence for misleading him, declared tha! 
ly new war,” and urged that he now bi 

Wlowed to attack Manchuria with the help of Nationals 

hinese forces, His superiors in Washington refused to grant 
permission thes awicher no Wicer Wi The Ene mics ended up 
foughly where they had started —and where they remain 
today—iaring balefully at each other across the 38th parallel 

When MacArthur's recommendations were not accepted, be 
beran a odnmuimiire o Ce Eb criticism of official POMC Ee 
“There is no subsutute tor victom 

Whether or not MacArthur was ticht about what to. dom 
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Tributes to an old soldier who 
once presumed to “just fade 
away,” a file of bronze busts of 
MacArthur in his cap are held 
by the honorees of annual 
words at thee MWocArthur 
Memorial in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Visiting from her home in 
New York City, MacArthur's 
widow, Jean (opposite), meets 
the Army's “outstanding junior 
officers” chosen for the coveted 
price. Twenty-eight years after 
her husband's death tn [6d, 
she still refers to MacArthur as 
“my general.” 


Korea, it was clear he had taken his unwillingness to follow the 
orders-of his civilian supertors too far; “Rank insubordination,” 
Truman wrote in his diary "Ohyy hig Foeneral in the Far East 
must be recalled.” The joint chiefs of staff agreed. On April 11, 
1951, the President relieved MacArthur ofall his commands 

He la inde] in san Francisco on April 17, aboard Bataan. It 
WW BLS return home in 14 ¥ears “I do not Intend io TUM TOE 
any political office Che ony politics [ have,” be declared 
“ts Contained in the simple phrase known well by all of you, 
‘God bless America.’ " Two days later he addressed a joint 
micecting of Congress. After calling yet again for an assault on 
mainiand Cina, he ended with a peroration that neither his 
acimirers nor his detractors ever forgot 

“Tam closing-my $2 years of military service. When | joined 
the Army even before the turn of the century, it was the fulfill- 
ment of all my boyish hopes anc dreams. The world has turned| 
over many times simce I took the oath on the Plain 
at West Point, and the hopes and dreams have long 
since Vanished, But [still remember the refrain of 
one of the most popular barracks ballads of that 
day, which pr oclaimed most proudly that ‘Cid Sal 
diers never die, they just fade aw ay 

“And like the old soldier of that ballad. [ now 
close my military career and just fade away—an old 
soldier who triecl to do his d uty as God gave him the 
light to see that dit, 


“Good-bye.” 








“ THE END Douglas MacArthur did just facte 
away. His dismissal continued to be a sen- 
sation for atime. Righty-fowr thousand let- 
ters and telegrams descended on the White 
House, more than half of them protesting his 
dismissal. From coast to cost throngs turned 

out to greet him. Dhere were demands for Truman's impeach 

ment, and there was talk once again of Mac Arthur's running for 
the presidency Bi the Republican delegates were already com 
mitted to another ald soldier, Dwight Eisenhower 

MacArthur lived on with his wife and son in a suite at the 

Waldorf Towers in Manhattan: his old admirer Herbert Hoover 

Mech (ust downstairs. He served as chairman of the hoard of 

Remington Rand, greeted old comrades, revisited West Point 
whenever Army plaved Navy, end worked on his hichly setec- 

tive Meniwiniscences 

He did get one more glimpse of his beloved Phili 

196], three years before his death at 84, MacArthur was invited 
back to the Glands to join the celebrations marking the 15th 

anniversary of national independence 

More than two million people filled the streets of Manila to 
cheer the frail old man whom they remembered as th ITA 
tor—their greeting, he said, was “overwhelming,” But when, 
on the way back from the scene of his 1944 landing at Leyte, the 
ship carrying his party neared Corregiclor, the old soldier asked 
that the decks be cleared. Ast ip showed, pricing Pais the 

big, silent rock, he wanterl to be alone. ‘a 





pines, in 
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Article and photographs by 
A JOHAN REINHARD 
In the path of bis ancestors, a pilgrim braves the 16,000-foot slopes of 
Colquepunkn near Cusco, Pern, to honor ancient deities that still reign 


over daily life. Since before the time of the Inca, Andeans have worshiped 
the mountains theniselves as gods. 
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HEY LIVED AT THE MEECY ol 

the soaring peaks, and they 
knew it. The magnificent 
Inca acknowledged a power 
surpassing their own—the 
mountains themselves. And 
on pinnacles piercing the skies of Bolivia, 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru, they made ober- 
sanceandeven living sacrifices. For the moun- 
tains were not merely the home of the gods: 
They literally were the gods and could kill with 
avalanche, rockfall, lightning, blizzard, and 
wind or bless with rain-filled clouds pouring 
life inte rivers and lakes. Some Andean people 
still regard the mountains as their actual 
ancestors. Many call them “father.” 

It didn’t take me long to understand why 
As a cultural anthropologist, | have spent the 
greater partof the past 12 years studying high- 
altitude ceremonial sites in the Andes. During 
that time I have made more than a hundred 
scents above 17,000 feet, and 
the more time you spend with 
a mountain, the more it seems 





A RESEARCH 


‘an : ROE 
alive. You begin to personal- iy : ; 
Sart tee r ree SUPPORTED 
ize it, “I'm mot going to let it ly Pas 
beat me," I would sometimes Ry ee 

a | —, — : “egal F : 
think as I forced myself to Ricard 


push on toward the looming 
summit. | could feel the moun- 
tain resist me; after hours of climbing rocky, 
desolate slopes alone with the buffeting, whis- 
tling wind, I could sense its changes of mood 
Many times, climbing at these altitudes, I 
would have the uncanny sensation that some- 
one was with me 

As I climbed, I couldn't help marveling at 
the Inca genius for mountaineering. Every 
time I discover a ruinatop some pinnacle, I'm 
filled with admiration, Not only did the 
ancients climb peaks more than 22,000 Teel 
high— heights that wouldn't be scaled again 
for another 400 vears —but they also managed, 
with extraordinary logistic skill, to build cere- 
monial centers there. 

Itisapparent that they built base campsand 
additional camps ascending the mountain, 


At 22,00) feet an Ince ceremonial platform 
near the sunumit of Liullailace is the world’s 
highest ritual site. By investigating scores of 
such Andean peaks, the author has helped piv- 
neer the field of high-altitude archaeology and 
gained new insight into Andean religion and 
jolkwave that have persisted for centuries, 














CHILESR MUSEUM OF PRE-COLUMBIAN AAT, SANTIAGO 
nial garb of a silver goddess cre- 
ated 600 years ago. Buried as 
an offering on Copiapd, the 
stotuette is one of several 
discovered throughout the Inca 
Empire. Even rarer is the 

eral dyes, a fine example of Inca 


dress, the clothing is the same 
as an Inca woman's everyday 
wear. The bordered dress is 
wrapped around the body, with 

the upper edges pinned over the 
shoulders. A patterned sash ts 
liantly edged shaw! is pinned 
in front. 
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A male icon carved from J 
ag opiny oyster shell Soo ce 
Sars 200 was eocavated pee 
on Coplaped. Shell was = he 
brlinved to invoke the ws 


OCeen, sdurce of all 
water, to bring rain, 


ae We es” 


The Spanish called them cordillera, 
or knotted rope. The Andes stretch 
4,700 miles along the western edge. of 
South America, the world's longest 
mountain chain above sea level. A Rama figure of cheil 
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Second onky to the Himalaya in aver- found on Copiapd wan | ee ' Pan A 
age height, Andean peaks reach more ‘is ernie ectreat_ SUA TIM 
Ppl pape , te Mt Toute Le 
™ than 22,000 feet. By 3000 8.c, daltio: und to increase th 04 CH 1 
__» early inhabitants were farm- sire of herds ae 





y,, ng tubers and grains at 
ea | nk ee i nearly 13,(4K) feet. The 

Ie Hp influence of the Chavin 

: culture, dominant from SiH 
im to 200 B.C., spread throwgh- 
d out the central Andes, The 





Chavin wos followed by the 

Nazea and Moche cultures, from 
200 8. to A.D. 600, and the Huari 
and Tidhuanaco, from Ap. 100 to 
1000, About 1200 the Inca people set 
up their capital at Cuzco and became 
dominant by the mid-15th century. 
They defeated the Chimu, their last 
rival, in the 1470s. The mountain- 
worshiping Inco controlled a vast 
but short-lived empire—Spaniards 
conquered them in 1532—and left 
offerings on peaks along the Andes, 
Today's Andeans continue to wor- 
ship mountoins, awaiting the gods” 
blessings. 


normally within sight of each other. Deep de- 
posits of ash indicate that they transported 
vast quantities of wood for burning. The trails 
connecting the ruins demonstrate that the Inca 
ferried loads of building materials on repeated 
Lrips—at one 20,700-foot site, some experts &s- 
timate that men would have had to make more 
than 4,500 carries from 300 feet below, The 
highest archaeological site in the world sits at 
27,000 feet, near the summit of Liullaillaco be- 
tween Argentina and (hile. 
The Inca established an 
empire spanning nearly 
3.000 miles that flourished 
fora mere century before the 
Spanish conquest of 1532. 
The ritual sites they built to 
such arduous terrain remain 
anepic fent of civilization, 2s 
awesome in its way as the 
building of the Pyramids 
Vet as powerful as they 
were, the Inca also feared the 
mountain gods: Why did 
they brave their wrath to 
build on their very crowns? 


tRING my years of 
exploring these 
windswept 
, sites, that question lingered in my 
mind. I have found rare and precious objects 
whose meaning we cannot yet fully compre- 
hend: figurines still fully and elaborately 
clothed in superbly woven miniature gar- 
ments, statuettes of intricately worked gold 
and silver, and the remains of human sacri- 
fices, And] have learned that past and present 
in the Andes are inextricably interwoven. 
Fabled sites emblematic of Andean cultural 
development over 3,000 years—Chavin de 
Hudntar, the Nazca Lines, Tiahvanaco, and 
Machu Picchu—have long intrigued Western 
observers. Butmy experiences both at excava- 
tions and in the villages and cities of today 
vividly demonstrate that much of modern An- 
dean life is based on fundamental beliefs also 
held by the Inca and even their predecessors. 
More important, those beliefs were the princt- 
pal reasonsfor building these crucial sites 
[ saw this connection between past and 
A research associate with Chicago's Field Museum 
of Nitural History, American anthropologist 
JOHAN REINHARD is basedlin La Paz, Bolivia. This 
is his first article for NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Sacred Peaks of the Andes 


Wresting offerings from the mountain that 
held: them for five centuries, on excavation 
team on Copiapé discovers simple gifts auch as 
bits of wood, bones, and mutes that the Inca 
buried during stages of the ritwol platform’s 
construction. These findings, along with more 
precious items including two shell icons (map, 
opposite), suggest that the Inca offered objects 
important to them as well as icons of the gods 
they besceched to fulfill their wishes. 





present one day when I was trekking to the 
Chilean village of Socaire. I passed a man 
leading his donkeys to a nearby lake. When I 
mentioned I had scaled mountains in the area 
and found ceremonial ruins on their summits, 
he looked at me strangely. “In a few days we 
too will be worshiping the mountains,” he 
ssid. “We have to clean the irrigation canals, 
and before beginning the work, we make offer- 
ings to the mountains, asking them to send 
water for our crops and livestock.” 

This was the clue I was looking for. Archae- 
olowists hac assumed the Inca had built their 
high-altitude sites primarily to worship the 
sun, but italso made sense that the ritual struc 
turés were intended for yenerating the moun- 
tains themselves. The mountains control the 
weather, which provitles water, which in- 
duces fertility, But they can be capricious. In 
1983 one 15-minute hailstorm near Cuzco, 
Peru, destroved 90 percent of the maize crop, 
75 percent of the fruits, and 100 percent of the 
beans and gourds. 

The mountains still demand respect. “Tli- 
mani controls the weather,” an Aymara 


Sport climbers labor up a ridge of Aconca- 
guo—highest peak in the Western Hemi- 
ephere—to enter heights where the author 
has set up camp for archaeology. Frigid 
atreams (inset), sudden storms, and ali- 
tude sickness threaten those who aspire to 
reach the high Andes offering sites. 
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loth and 17th centuries list the major Inca 
deities and sacred sites; they also indicate 
that mountains were consisientwly important 
objects of worship. And as the Spaniards took 
their idols, the Indians laughed. “Don't you 
get tired of seizing them?” one man asked a 
priest. “Well then, take this mountain tf you 


can; for itis the god that I worship.” 
HEGAN TO APPRECIATE that the land- 
nui | merely a 
challenging topography but actually a 
complex religious map. Mountains 
lancimarks fraught with 
magical significance. Mountain worship was 
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were spiritual 


Sacred Pears of the Andes 
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evident not simply when I was digging ancient 
sites but also when I looked at daily life 

There are the ever growing trailsice cairns, 
to which people routinely add a stone to invoke 
safe passage. 

Anthropologists estimate that more than a 
thousand curanderos, or healers guided by the 
mountain deities —many times the number of 
modern health workers—practice their art 
in Cuzeo, once the Inca capital. The Cuzco 

rket sells plenty of the small sacrificial bun- 


metal figurines, seashells, incense, llama fat, 
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and coca leaves and are remarkably like the 
offerings | have dug up from centuries-old 
Inca ceremonial platforms on the peaks. 

In Bolivia schoolchildren have painted their 
names ona boulder just below the 17 ,667-foot 
peak of Tata Sabaya, "Yes, | know why they 
wrote them,” a villager told me. “They were 
asking Tata Sabaya for good grades,” 

At.a Bolivian rock quarry I watched the 
workers sacrifice a bull toa stone covered by a 
poncho, which represented the mountain, “so 
that it-will continue lo provide us with stones 
and not cause accidents.” 

Ome year | trekked with thousands of pil- 
grims to the base of the glacier north of the 
peak called Ausangate for the festival of Qoy- 
llur Rit'i (Star Snow, for the glacier'’s snow 
and the rise of the Pleiades). “We are making 
these offerings to the great Ausangate and 
other.apus [mountain deities), $0 that they will 
give us more potatoes and livestock,” one vil- 
lager explained. Men also hacked glacier ice to 
melt for use in rituals and to cure illness, forthe 
mountain's water contains its sacred power. 

And in isolated areas the infu persists, the 
ritual battle once Widespread In the Andes. In 
the Bolivian town of Toracan, I watched peo- 
ple form bands and fight one another with 
fists, feet, and sometimes stones. “The blood 
that is shed and the lives lost are offerings to 
Pachamama [Earth Mother| and the moun- 
tain gods,” one villager explained. “The more 
of it, the better for the harvest.” 





| HE FIRST REMAINS of human sacri- 

fices I found were near the summit 

of Pichu Pichu in southern Peru 

Bloocl, of course, has always been 

the most powerful offering; the remains of lla- 

mas have been recovered at some Inca cere- 

monial sites, and J have heard that even 

today human sacrifices are occasionally made: 

Writer Patrick Tierney, who investigated 

these practices in the 1980s, believes that 

“human sacrifices are a regular seasonal 
occurrence in the Lake Titicaca area.” 

Stull, I wasn't actually looking for human 
remains. I was working witha team of Peruvi- 
ans from the Universidad Catdlica Santa 
Mariain Arequipa, which inchided archaeolo- 
gist José Antonio Chavez, We were excavating 
a six-foot-tieep ceremonial platform frozen 50 
hard that days of work with picks had barely 
scratched the surface. Suddenly I heard some- 
one shout: “A burial! There is a body bere!” 


Sacred Pears of the Andes 





Inca priests and porters leading provision- 
lnden [Lamas faced death from falls and expo- 
sure as they forged up mountain trails to the 
summits, Daving to moke repeated ascents 
with all the logistic problems of staged resup- 
nly, they built rock shelters along the way. 
Thev also pocked in great quantities of fire- 
wood, some of itstllin place although blasted 
by centuries of wind (below). 
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During the next two days we carefully (reed 
the remains of a young woman, about 18 years 
ald, along with wooden vases, copper shaw! 
pins, beads, a wooden spoon, # ball of thread, 
and the remains of a comb. As I brushed away 
the sand beneath her ribs, a strong, rank odor 
of decomposed flesh compellingly reminded 
me that she had been a real person. 

The woman had clearly been brought here 
to be sacrificed, From what we know of Inca 
customs, we tan suppose she belonged to a 
middle- or high-status family, she had no 
physical blemish, and she clombed to the sum- 
mit for the ceremony. Nothing remained of 
what she was wearing. but Inca women had 
fairly standard attire: adress, belt, mantle or 
shawl clasped by a pin, and sandals 

A medical examination indicated that she 
may have been killed by a blow to the head, 
though the Inca often strangled or smothered 
their victims. 

She had been buried just below the sur- 
face — perhaps they had found the platform as 
frozen as we did—so her remains were not a5 
well preserved as the deeply buried, frozen 
bodies exhumed by Argentine archacologist 
Juan Schobinger on the mountains of Aconca- 
gua and EF) Toro(pages 102-103). [tis common 
to refer to the frozen bodies of sacrificial vic- 
tims as “mummies,” though the bodies had 
been preserved by the intensely cold and ary 
air, rather than by embalming. 








Sinakara Valley as Indions from the 
Cuzco region gather at the Qoyllur 
Rir'l, or Star Snow, festival—a ritual 

of young weavers 
(top) construct tiny Looms to entreat 
(above), represents a Dama herder, 
caretaker of the Andean beast of 
burden. 
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Linitted bermmeath the cross, 
pilgrims at Qovllur Riti— 
held just before the Catholic 
feast of Corpus Christi 

pry to many gods. Ancient 
bebiels have blended with 
Christion ones, and the cross 
has come bo symbolize moun- 
fin deities as protectors of 
crops and comunmunities, 

An ukuku, of bear nian, 
stcures ice from a elacial 
cove. As part of the nmeoun- 
tains benevolence, the ice 
ond tts water promise fre: 
ing powers for his willoge. 
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summits on special occasions, which inchided 
the worship of the mountain deities. Children, 
ideally without physical imperfections, were 
offered, sometimes with the blessing of their 
parents, Inca believed this sacrifice brought 
honor to the parents and an afterlife of bliss for 
the child. According to Hernander Principe, 
who wrote in the early 16005, a girl of ten 
sacrificed north of Lima, Peru, told the 
Inca priests, “Finish with me now, because 
the feasts they held for mein Cuzco were 
enough,” 


HE MORE I CLIMBED, the more | 

began to realize that the Sacred 

mountains are literally reinted to 

one another. Though they are con- 
sidered male or female, they often have both 
aspects, Many Aymara villagers believe 
Bolivia's highest peak, Sajama, to be the 
brother of the Tlampu-Ancohuma massif. 
Legends of the mountains’ exploits are com- 
mon. A Villager in Isluga told me why Tata 
Sabava has a notch between its two summits: 
“His tooth was knocked out during a battle 
with the mountain Sajama.” 

Because of the role mountains play in mak- 
ing weather, especially by affecting the circu- 
lation of water, lakes are often rewarded as the 
consorts of the mountains, Lake Titicaca, at 
12,500 feet the highest navigable body ol 
water in the world, is viewed by some Avmara 
campesinos as Che wife of Dlampu-Ancohuma. 

The Inca also regarded Titicaca as sacred, for 
several reasons: They believed that both man 
and the sun originated in the lake, which wasa 
highland manifestation of the ocean, mother 
of all water, 

The Island of the Sun in Lake Titicaca was 
one of the greatest Inca ceremonial centers, 
and it would be natural to expect to find more 
offerings there than elsewhere. I had heard 
stories of underwater ruins, and Japanese 
divers in 1977 and 1085 recovered some arti- 
facts from an underwater ridge in the lake near 
the island: wnusual carved stone boxes, some 
containing Inca statues. Even more interest 
ing, they also found parts of incense burners 
from nearby Tiahuanaco, the center of an 
important civilization that had dominated the 
central Andes for nearly a millennium before 
the Inca. But the divers left.no records, and we 
had to start over 

Our finds at first were unremarkable— 
more stone boxes and preces of Diahuanaco 
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BRITO FT eet, wei neat 
Passion fired by religious devotion, Inca 
priests offer the ultimate sacrifice—human life 
foppostte}. Physically perfect children and 
youths were selected—sometimes with poren- 
tal blessings—as offerings to the gods during 
times of crisis such as drought. After 500 years 
the remains of a young woman were found bur- 
led beneath Pichu Pichu's summit in southern 
Peni (above). 


incense burners. But early in 1991 Twas work: 
ing some 30 feet underwater, brushing silt 
from the bottom to uncover the head of a puma 
of a ceramic incense burner. The sand shifted 
beneath it. I felt something metallic, round 
anc smooth. Even inthe dim underwater light 
it gleamed a5 fnew. At first I thought a tourist 
had tossed a can overboard. Then I realized 
that | was holdinga Tiahuonaco beaker made 
of gold. Only afew of its kind exist, The next 
day my teammate, conservation specialist 
Eduardo Pareja, topped that when he discov- 
ered a gold medallion with an exceptionally 
fine engraving of the “gateway god” (page 
108), a deity depicted on the famous mono 
lithic gateway at Tiahuannco, 
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Sacrificial victimes, typically 
buried in a sitting position, 
are often mummified by the 
antiseptic altitudes. Cniby the 
top of a youth's skull (left) 
protruded from the site 
where his frosen body wos 
excavated on Ef Tora. 
Argentine archaeologist 
Juan Schobinger unearthed a 
voung bev whose shull wos 
partly exposed on Aconcagua 
(right). The chill (betow) 
may hove been strangled. 
Victims were sometimes 
drugged and buried asteep. 





Over the next weeks we recovered our first 
unopened stone boxes, One contained two 
fold and twostiver Inca male statues; the other 
a gold male figurine with diadem and a silver 
llama statue. More than 25 boxes have been 
foundc.atthe site, but most of their contents had 
been looted. Each box must have held atleasta 
couple of statues 

The real find, however, was the tangible 
link between the Tiahuanaco culture (A.D. 
100-1000) and the Inca, who followed soon 
after. It seems clear that the ridge was a 
place to worship a deity, or deities, associated 
with Lake Titcaca during both the Tiahua- 
naco and Inca periods, demonstrating a conti- 
nuity of basic beliefs lasting more than a 
millenniim 

Even today villagers lower offerings onto 
the lake bottom to implore the lnke and moun- 
tain deities for-success in fishing and fertility 
for crops and livestock. “We call the uncer- 
water ridge the Altar of Viracocha,’ a villager 
told me on the Island of the Sun. “That is why 
we do not cross over it with our boats." Vira- 
coche was the Inca créator deity associated 
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with Lake Titicaca and water and mountain 


cults. He was worshiped on the Island af 


the Son. 


‘RADITIONAL BELIEFS and Chris 
tinnity Seem ta quite 
happily in most regions. Andean 
. people see no contradiction in wor- 
shiping mountains and Jesus Christ. “(God 1s 
distant,” one villager declared, “and we must 
deal with his intermecianes, the mountains.” 
In some areas the cross bas bost its link to 
Christianity and is thought instead to repre- 
sent the spirits of the land and to act a5 @ pro- 
tector for the crops. But for the perfect joining 
of Christian and pagan beliefs, it’s hard to beat 
what one villager in southern Peru told me 
“Saint Peter holds the key,” he said, not to the 
Christian heaven but rather “to enter the 
world of the dead in Nevaclo Coropuna” 
Mountain gods can appear to people during 
journeys, butimore often they doso1n dreams, 
Though they often take the form of animals, 
especially birds such as the condor, they can 
also appear as people, and that. includes 
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bull's back. Onlookers cheer it on 
in Cotabambas, Peru. Tethered by 
thongs sewn through the bull's hide, 
the bird, aymbol of the mountain gods, 


condor is freed (above) by Andeans 
proud of its trial by ordeal. 
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anyone from young children to old men, and 
net infrequentiy Westerners, One day, when! 
mentioned that | had just come down [roma 
mountain, a young man looked at me closely 
and remarked, “The apus [mountain gods| 
can sometimes look just like you.” 

The locals rarely climb, In some areas it is 
difficult for the villagers to believe that mere 
humans could reach the summits, even if thev 
were fool enough to try. | wae having some- 
thing to ¢at in asimple restaurant in the village 
of Socaire in northern Chile and fell into con- 
versation with an elderly gentleman, When | 
mentioned my recent ascent of Chiliques— 
18,957 feet high—he gave me a highly skeptt- 
cal glance. “Dios mio,” he replied, * lam most 





pleased to meet you. Allow me to introduce 
myself; my name is Jesus Christ.” 

The risks: are certainly real. Storms can 
come upout of a virtually ciear sky; lightning 
will strike, and several times it nearly got me 
Once I was climbing to the summit of Tata 
Sabava with 4a He had just 
explained how the mountain would eat people 
for ameal when | heard what I thought was the 


local Tan 
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While ice-bournd mountains 
(opposite) were honored ws the 
mostsacred of Andean geogra- 
phy, Lake Titicoce and its Istand 
of the Sun (left) ranked high 
among holy places in the Inca 
Empire. 

‘he Tichnoanoacans also made 
offerings to the deities there. 
Conservation specialist Eduardo 
Pareja (below, left) raises a 
golden Tiahwonace beaker dis- 
cowered by the author on an 
undermiter ree! off Koa near the 
Island of the Sum. 
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self-timer on my camera make its zinging 
sound Suddenly I realized that 
static electricity in the air was making Lhe 
camera play an off-key tune. The electricity 
had to be building toa dangerous intensity 

[ yelled “Down!” and we began to run 
down the mountain. We had scarcely descend- 
eda hundred feet when there was @ massive 


It wasn't 


thunderclap, and we were knocked momen 
tariivy unconsciows. I came to, turned and 
asked, “Do you think it is time to go down?” 
He gave me.an incredulous look that plamly 
énicl, “Of course, Voueringo Toul” 

The wind on the summits can also become 
ferocious: I've teammate’: tent {hy 
away, which could be funny except that a 
night spent in the open tempts death from ex- 
nosure. I carefully monitor the weather, prar- 
ticularly the clouds.and the wind, bulit is easy 
to become overconfident. You begin to think 
you're in control, and suddenly you re-not 

And there is the mental discipline that's cru- 
cial as the air thins and the brain is starved for 
oxygen. Thoughts become disjointed 
roals for myself: counting steps in groups of a 
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hundred to measure my progress, because 
often the summit isinvisible. Or ] try to main- 
tain a rate of at 1our. It is 
unportant to get up the mountain quickly to 
allow myself extra time to pause if I discover 
something on the way or when | reach the som- 
mit; l may even find I need to go to the other 
side of the peak, which could be miles away 
4nd aithourh itis mentally taxing at 20,000 
feet, | force myself to pause and look back at 








wusand feet an 


fast ONCE an hour to memorize the terrai ri lwe- 
low me, $0] can picture itaccurately for asafe 
trip down. | a mental note of likel, 
places to take refuge if a storm should sud- 
denly comeup. | notice swaths of scree, which 
6 hard to climb hut perfect fora fast descent 
And with my dread of ipraiming an ankle on 
unknown terrain, | also watch the clock. I 
don’t want to get caught in the dark 
strenuous a5 the climbing itself always is, 


fake 


excavation work 1s even more demanding at 
A Swiss-Chilean team I led 
spenta total of 12 dayson the 19,855-foot sum- 
mit of Mount Copiapé in Chile and devoted at 


least 200 man-hours of work-to PYCAVELING 


these altitucles 
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platform that was only six feet 
rouchly 26 feet by 13 feet 
Nard 4% rock 


gctep and 
‘The ground was as 

dotenimel, 
slow. The cold was often intense, and the alti 
tude exacerbated our physica 
to find # reason to 
trowel rather than a shovel. 

Before come climbs, 


making Progress ma 





fatigue. Every 





hechy Seer work with a 


a 
I have invoked the 
name of the mountain and made simple offer- 
Ings, USUa and poured out a small 
hdation.of liquor onto the ground. It isa form 
of meditation for me, anc in the process I've 


PaIned ASenSse Of re Sect lor the mountains and 





ly sweels, 





even, toa degree, a personal relationship with 


them not unlike the Andean tradition. This 
Bn tespecially odd; most climbers have expe 
rienced at times a-special closeness. with the 
mountauts, and some have had what might be 
called religious experiences on them 
most Western climbers, I am 
approach the mountain as if it is something 
to be attacked and conquered. Performing a 
simple Andean ritual, [have found, makes me 


feel more at ¢ase when looking for ancient 


- 


Like 
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sacred sites 


National Geographic, March 1902 














Hammered pinpoints 
release the golden sture of 
the “gateway god” (far left), 
a primary Tiahuonaco 
deity. The 1,500-year-old 
pectoral disk, one of the 
jinest pieces of Tiahwanaco 
goldwork known, may have 
been worn by a priest who 
offered it in that drier era 
when the Koa reef was still 
an falar. 

A rare gold beaker 
(right), delicately crafted 
from sheets of hammered 
gold to hold ritual liba- 
tions, wos retrlewed from 
the same reef, 

Even after the reef wos 
submerged, the Inca contin- 
ued Tiahuanoco religious 
practices by making offer- 
ings at the site. 

Such ritual was de- 
scribed in I7th-century 
Spanish chronictes. They 
also recounted the orders of 
one Inca ruler that his min- 
fons carve bowes of stone, 
fill them with offerings, and 
lower them onto the reef. 








Many of the andesite 
boxes were later found 
and looted, but the author 
and his team discovered 
two intact. Inside one 
(left), whose corner and fd 
barely protruded from the 
sand, they found two inch- 
high gold male figurines 
(above left). Their elon- 
gated carlobes were a sig- 
nature of the Inca elite who 
offered the [cons five centu- 
ries apo. 
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cents, there are other kinds of information in nomical alignments that is perhaps unequaled 
the ruims and surrounding terrain. m the Andes. Forvears the first reaction of vis- 
[In 1983 I biked to Machu Picchu along a tors this overwhelming § hm: mie] 
portion of the famous Inca Trail, At Phuyups Why herer” But ireful study demon- 
iamarkaA LCCreMOnial Slope Point on the —traies that the thine 5 itt 4 th < 
ay —[ could See hat the muins proviced 4 per wh from the ju sitien 


fect setting for mountain worship powerful n b 
Le | descended the trail to Machu Picchu, | ing VMiachu J niu 

looked down on its spectacular setting. | was For example, at it 

surprised to notice that the site is surrounden rainy season [ 
hire sile east, Sout! ind) west—b, LDOVe SEaICania' 


constellations near it are all linked with con 
cepts of rain and fertility, of utmost impor 
tance to the Inca 

Looking in every direction from the large, 
carved Intihuatana stone in the midst of the 
ruins, one see= mountains that connect with 
Vital forces on earth and in the sky: The high- 
est summit of the sacred Pumasillo Range 
comenes with the place of the setting sun at 
the December solstice. This was a particularl 
Important astronomical event for the sun- 
worshiping Inca, who performed major cere- 
momes at that time (the onset of the rains 
season) for rain and fertility. The summit of 
san Miguel, at the equinox setting point, hasa 


ceremonial platform containing a Sacred rock 


set upright mits center. The sun rises at both 
equinoxes from behind the sacred mountain 
Veronica. Huayna-Picchu, the hill that domi- 
hates Machu Piechu, has rock carvings that 
Indicate it too had religious significance 
Machu Picchu’s setting combines sacred 
mountains, Waterflow, and celestial phenom- 
ena, especially sun passage, with an economil- 
cally and politically strategic position between 


ie 


x 


Cuzeo and the forested lowlands. Whatever 
other roles it played|, Machu Picchu was cer- 
tamly a sacred geographic center. 


NM BUILDING THEIR EMPIRE, the I[nta 
not only reached far more mountains, 
at greater heights, and. constructec 
more complex ritual sites than any pre- 

vious Andean culture, but they also performed 
regular ceremonies on the summits. And they 
did not de this to supplant local practices but to 
expand on them, adding worship of their prin 
cipal deities, such as the sun, in the process. In 
doing so, they gained greater political, eco 
nomic, and religious contral over the people 
and land they conquered 

No center would have existed in a sacred 
Btographic vacuum. “You must 
tand,” said a villager in northern Chile, “for 
us, the mountains are alive.” This belief was 
shared throughout the Andes and appears to 
have crossed cultural boundaries throughout 
three millennia. And, without doubt, the 
mountains will continue to live for the people 
of the Andes if 
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Holy ino sanctuary, Machi 
Picchu (left) sits in what 
secms to be pusciing tola- 
tion. The quthor, however, 
finds i central to the region's 
sacred geography (map,) As 
seen from Machu Piechu 
during the rainy season, the 
snowy summit of Salcantcy 
(above, at right) points to the 
constellation of the Southern 
Cross, symbol of wiarher corned 
fertility. 

On the December soistice, 
nhorking the heieht of the 
prowing season, the sun sets 
directly behind western 
Purnoasilio, On the planting 
and horvesting equinoses, 
the sun rises behind Nevado 
Veronica, east of Machu 
Picchu, On the June solstice, 
it rises behind San Gabriel. 

Mochu Picchu thus stands 
as d holy heb ond compass 
nuarking divine inflzemce in 
the seasons of the Ine. 
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“A fine place this to forget weoriness and 





wrones and boul business,” Jolin Muir wrote of 


Lake Tahoe, Overlooking the lake's southern 


store, packer Jim Howksworth rests near the 


sremmmit of Atco Tella 
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An interstate swim owdits guests at the Cul- ze and tlevation 
werd Lodge on the lake's north shore. Seventy- Bt mountain lake m North America. lis nats 
two miles of MOuTCin road circumscribe : i rim 48 6.273 feet above se ee uci the 
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embraced by maun- — 

basin that formed two 
million yar ago when a ad 
sank and waa dammed By , ert 
lava. Tahoe's great depth “y + eo a 
—],645 feet—keepa if a SP ae 
cold; even along the shore. 7 
the surface temperdture AF ae 
reaches only 68°F, In re- = goose 
cent decades nutrient pol- =." ¥ 40 
lution, from such sources | | - 7% all 
as fertilizer runoff and \ PACINCCREST STR An | 
tion, has fed growth of” 
algae, clouding the once 
crystalline lake near . 
highly populated areas, *% 
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Despite. a gradual loss in clarity, 
Tahoe is still exceptionally 
transparent relative to other 
lakes, with visibility ranging 
from 26 feet to 130 feet down 
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continent's third deepest lake. If the basin 
were emptied, it would take hundreds of years 
for nature to refill it. 

Tahoe was considered sacred for centuries 
before Frémont passed by. Its waters inspired 
folktaies of the Washoe Indians, who gathered 
each year at the “edge of the lake,” do ow ogo 
In their language; the white man’s mispronun- 
ciation of it provides one version of how Tahoe 
got its name, Since Frémont, the same beauty 
that meant magic to the Indians has meant 
good times to millions of other Americans, 

Because the state line angles right down the 
lake, two-thirds of Tahoe is in California, the 
restin Nevada. That putsit within a four-hour 
drive for about nine million potential visitors. 
Lroves. of tourists came in the decades after 
World War Il; construction of housing devel- 
opments, casinos, ski resorts, marinas, and 
roadside businesses boomed, Each project 
sent more runoff pollution into the lake. By 
the 1960s this had rowsed environmentalisis, 
and by the 1980s there were strict limits on 
construction. 

Yet, despite tight building codes, each new 
groundbreaking still threatens the fragile lake. 
Though sewage is piped out of the basin, there 
are inevitable leaks m that system. Timber 
cutting, although tightly controlled, neverthe- 
less causes erosion. Ancno matter how strictly 
building and cutting are regulated, people 
keep coming. Today their sheer numbers, the 
crowding, the air pollution from their cars 
have become the main concern of planners, the 
reason defenders of the lake think it is still in 
danger of being loved to death. 


HREE HUNDRED THIRTY YARDS off the 
- western shore of Lake Tahoe, near the 
mouth of Blarkwood Canyon, Bob 
Richards throttled back the custom- 
made 37-foat Johm Le Conte, named for the 
Berkeley professor who did the first detailed 
research on the lake more than a century ago 
Richards is field scientist for the ‘Tahoe 
Research Group, headed by Professor Charles 
R: Goldman of the University of California at 
Davis. Assisted by Debbie Hunter, Bob rania 
series of tests they have done so often that they 
procted like a finely executed drill, 
Running bottles and nets into the depths, 





Ennest B. “Par” FURGURSON, Washington, 

D. C., journalist, has just completed The Souls of 
the Brave; a book on the Civil War battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, 
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the scientists check and record the lake tem- 
perature and light down to 500 feet and collect 
algae, zooplankton, chlorophyll, particulate 
organic carbon, dissolved inorganic carbon, 
nitrogen, and phosphorus. In each, they look 
for clues to the future of Tahoe. 

For them, itwas nota coldly scientific enter- 
prise. Both are so involved in life at the lake 
that they chose to be baptized there. So did 
Bob's wife and two daughters. Bob has spent 
more than 23 years on the lake and at the 
Tahoe City laboratory, an old cedar-bark- 
sided fish hatchery where apprentice novelist 
John Steinbeck put up a business sign saving 
“Piscatorial Obstetrician” when he was care- 
taker in the late 1920s. 

Debbie Hunter's first memory is of falling 
into Lake Tahoe and dog-paridling out at the 
age of three. At nine she had her own little row- 
boat, Fler parents, Ray and Marjorie Fellows, 
ran @ lakeside grocery store, along with six 
cottages and a pier, at Carnelian Bay for 35 
years. She grew up exploring the shore and 
rowing from settlement to settlement. 

To Debbie, defending the lake means 
restricting how it and the land around it are 
used. Her father remembers when regulation 
seemed unnecessary, and he looks at today's 
red tape as a frustrating hassle and expense. 
Yet both generations agree that the beauty of 
the lake that brought them there is still what 
matters mast, 

Bob idled the research boat around so its 
starboard gunwale shaded the lake surface 
beside one of the winches. Leaning overboard, 
he fed what looked like a white Frisbee 
weighted by a lead ball into the water and 
watched as it dropped into the depths. This 
was a Secchi disk, devised by the Italian scien- 
tist Pietro Angelo Secchi in the mid-19th cen- 
tury for research by the papal navy. John Le 
Cante had used an ordinary dinner plate in his 
study of the lake. Checking how tar down the 
disk can be seen is a simple way of gauging the 
clarity of a lake or an ocean. 

Bob and Debbie each held up a clipboard to 
cut the surface glare as the ten-inch disk 
descended. When it disappeared, Bob moved 
it up and down to mark where it reappeared: 
26.5 meters, or 86.9 feet. To avoid influencing 
Debbie's reading, Rob didnot disclose his own 
until she had recorded hers, at 26.25 meters, 
less than 10 inches of variation. 

Le Conte had marveled that he could see his 
dinner plate 108 feet down. Sam Clemens was 
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High-rise casino hotels loom at Stateline, Nevado (above), where gambling and entertgonment 
help lure two million wisifors @ year, “i iger Pete” Renzo (below) hopes to start his awn club 
there, featuring wild animals and disco music. Renzo’s family shares its home with Sabre, 

a “thouxcand-pound house cat” who hes his own bedroom Sut sleeps anywhere he warts fo 


et 











Aton and neture both have changed Tohoe; 
drovght has dropped lake levels seven feet in 
five vears, widening the beach at Camp Rich- 
ardson (above), In the early 1960s the area'‘s 
largest wetlond wos dredged to build Tahoe 
Revs {obove right). Now silt hos drifted into 
loke shallows, and marsh wildlife no longer 
returis. “It s.aon ecological disaster area,” 
sys og resident, “hut with good restaurants.” 
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A burn boss fights fire by firing dry brush left after a government timber sale. No commercial Loge 
ging is permitted in the Tohoe basin, but insect-damaged trees, plentiful since the droupit began, 
are often felled by the U.S. Forest Service for salvage. This sale netted 1.4 million dollars. 
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complain about controls and regulations 
Mike Fluty, a Placer County, California, 
supervisor, asserts, “If you want to sneeze, 
yOu need a permit in this basin.” Norman 
Woods, former mayor of South Lake lanoe, 
savs, “In essence, what weve gol is a no 
growth policy.” But Laurel Ames, who heacls 
the League to Save Lake Tahoe, maintains 
that the “frontier mentality” of earlier days 
has faded, and even pro-growth advocates 
have learned to live with planning, glad to 
have clear though strict roles 


P TAYLOR CREEK, half a mile from the 
south shore of Tahoe, a female mer- 
ganser paddled calmly, barely moving 
as she held her place amainal the cur- 
rent. She seemed to ienore the life swarming 
beneath the riffles. In the shade of overhang: 
ing willow and -akier, | made out a dozen 
bright red fish skimming the pebbly bottom 
They were among thousands of kokanee 
salmon, come to spawn and cle 

Kokanee are not native to Tahoe, They 
entered the lake in 1944 when holding ponds at 
the old hatchery at Tahoe City overflowed, 
then were planted regularly in later years 
Lake trout, locally called mackinaw, pius 
brown, brook, and rainbow trout also have 
been introduced into Tahoe and its tibutanes 
They have thrived at the expense of native 
Lahontan cutthroat trout, which survive only 
by frequent restocking. Once man intrudes, 
the delicate balance of centunes is shaken 

Julie Perrochet, a U.S. Forest-Service fish- 
eries biologist; and I bounced down the lake 
Aboard a spec dbhoat confiscated by the govern: 
ment from drug runners in Florida. Biologist 
Jeff Reiner was at the wheel, scoffing at how 
sine sportsmen a native nongame fish 
‘trash.” “Logzing, overfishing, road con- 
gtruction, and Bar dle development are the 
worst problems for the Tahoe fishery,” Jeli 
said, slowing the beat and heading into a 
narrow channe! 

In seconds we were in a maze of canals 
dredged in the early 1960s, the most damaging 


of man’s intrusions inte the lakeshore, The . pnan (above) still thrive in Tahoe 48 years 
canals wind past more than 1,500 homesin the after a north-sho re hotchery overflowed into 
development called Tahoe Keys. As much as the lake. Each October thousands of the fish 
any otherevent, itscomingrang the alarmfor surge te mate at Taylor Creek (top), where 
those who loved the lake the way it was. The California Conservation Corps workers set 
project destroyed 50 percentof Upper Crockee willows into the steep banks. The trees protect 
Marsh, the primary filterforriver waterenter- the spawning stream by controlling erosion. 





Descendants of firgitives, nonnative fokoanee 


ing the lake, and tore loose uncounted tons of 
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sediment that clouded the shallows along the 
south shore. As we eased along the canals, | 
saw sailboats that need six feet of water high 
and-ciry in the tong drought 

That. subdivision: was an environmental 
turning point, fully a century after shoreline 
resorts begin. Even the former mayor, Nor- 
man Woods, an outspoken pro-development 





Once the domain of glaciers, Desolation Wil- 
derness in the western Tohoe basin hosts more 
thor LOO,000 tourists a jeer, Only hooves corned 
hiking boots may enter this granite-rubble 
outback; no paving mars the 63,000-acre 
protected area, and no off-road vehicles 

ore allowed 
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contractor who lives in Tahoe Keys, admits 
now that such projects “kind of raped the 
land. There’s no question it nevershould have 
been built. With today’s rules, it would be 
unthinkabie,” 

“shrimp” Ebright remembers the old days: 
At atrailhead, unloading and saddling horses, 
he has the tight-jeaned, slightly bowlegged 
walk of a‘72-year-old cow- 
bov, and he speaks the lan- 
guage of the corral. At his 
lakeside cabin at Cascarle 
Stables he IS. aS -fracious 
a host as his grandfather, 
a San Francisco physician, 
must have been. But at his 
most polite, Shrimp cannat 
think of a kincl word for all 
that has happened to Tahoe 
since his grandfather bought 
histand more thansa hundred 
years Ago 

When Shrimp began com- 
ing up m the 1920s, “You 
couldn't see a single light 
across the lake,” but now 
there are too many for him. 
“The wiy to enjoy the lake 
is get away from. it, 
hack inte the mountains." 
Gesturing toward the Neva- 
that dominate 
the south shore, he growls, 
“They could do that in the 
middle of the desert.” 

Indeed they could. But in 
1944 a Sacramento meat dis- 
tnibutor by the name of 
Harvey Gross opened his 
Wazon Wheel Saloon at 
Tahoe, smack apainst the 
slate line on U.S. 50, as close 
as possible to populous Cali- 
fornia. Tt had a six-stool 
counter, three stot machines, 
ackiack tables, and a 

gasoline pump. Today Har 
vey Ss isa22-story, 740-room hotel-casino, one 
of four massive gambling complexes jammed 
together at Stateline 

Harvey's was not the first, and the south- 
shore district is not the only place with gam- 
bling action at the lake. There are casinos on 
the north shore too, including the lake's oldest, 
the scenic Prohibition-era speakeasy called the 
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(Cal-Newa Lodge. Its gangster clientele is long 
gone; renovated and past its 65th anniversary, 
today itcaters to honeymooners. Butthe hotel- 
casinos rearing back from the southern shore- 
ling are the only architectural presence easily 
visible from one end of the lake to the other, 
And their aggressive promotion, with package 
deals including free bus service from northern 
California cities seven dave a week, feerds the 
basin’s most dense urban pocket. Many visit 
Tahoe just to gamble. For them the gaming 
tables might as well be, as Shrimp maintains, 
in the middle of the desert. 





WOW. BLESSED swow, finally came in 
‘abundance in March 1991. The long- 
term annual average at Tahoe City is 15 
feet Qinches, but since 1987 the drought 
had hele snowfall to a:small fraction of nor- 
mal. Beginning each fall, hopeful skiers and 
wormed resort operators watch. clouds ease 
over the Sierra from the Pacific, When Inst 
year's serious snow finally arrived, grownups 
rejoiced like chiliren 

Photographer George Mobley and I, on 
toured the open woodk 
arounrl Kiva Beach, toward 
the mouth of Taylor Creek 
There were no tracks, 
there was no sound, except 
for the wind through 
Jeffrey pines. When wecame 
out of the woors, the wind 
roared down from the north 
and numbed our faces, kick 
Ing up whitecaps on the take 
and driving breakers. hard 
onto the sandy shore. The 
clouds con- 
stantly shifted their shadow 
patterns on the Taylor Creek 
meadow, posted as a bald 
caghe sanctuary. Looking 
northward up the lake, | 
could see the white streaks ot 
skislones more than 20 miles 
way behind Inchne Village 
And from a fire lookout at that for ond, on 
another day, [ coule see south to the downhill 
runs at Heavenly Ski Resort, one of the barges! 
in the country 

Sierra snow is essential to the water supply 
of California and Nevada, and Tahoe snow 
is a promoter’s dream. The Winter Olympics 
in 1960 at Squaw Valley stimulated so much 
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“The county calls this a non-matntained road,’ 


that ski-lodge and second-home 
business boomed. There are now some 200 lifts 
at 20 résorts in and close around the basin. 
Rodeos, golf, moonlight paddleboat excur- 
sions, floorshows, hiking, biking, sailing, and 
fishing give visitors something to do year 
round, High-season traliic jams are common 
in South Lake Tahoe and Tahoe City 

Emerald Bay, on the lake's southwest 
shore, is the spectacular essence of Tahoe 
scenery. In the late 1950s local politicians and 
casino operators tried to push through a four- 
lane westside highway with a bridge across 
the mouth of the bay 

The fight to defeat that proposal was a cala- 
lyst for all that has happened since; the devel- 
opment of upscale Incline Village on the north 
shore and especially Tahoe Keys on the south 
further alarmed environmentalists: In 1965 
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publicity 


they formed the League to Save Lake Tahoe 
With its slogan, “Keep Tahoe Blue,” anc 
with lawsuits, research, and publicity, it Has 
been in the thick of the struggle. 

In the early going there were death threats 
save Laurel Ames 
People would 


arainst environmentalists, 


Car windows were broken 





declares one driver, as another fabowe) spins 
his wheels during the Annual Jeeper'’s fambo- 
ree. Several backcountry trails near Lake 
Tahoe ere now banned to vehicle traffic, wor- 
rying Mark Smith, Jamboree organizer. Says 
mith, “Public lands are for us too.” 


“Tm the trailblazer,” boasts Black Bart the 
Mountain Man (above), though his trol is 
curclogged Highway 50. For a week every 
June costumed participants slow traffic as 
their horses ond wagons retrace the route of 
forty-niners throwgh the Tahoe basin. A young 
rider (right) rinses off the dust.of the road. 


join the league but say, ‘Don't send me the 
newsletter, |] don't want to take a chance on 
being seen with it.’ ” 

The league supported efforts by California 
and Nevada legislators to create a bistate 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency, with power 
tocontro! growth on both sides ofthe lake. The 
resulting TRPA works closely with the Forest 
Service, which manages more than two-thirds 
of all the basin’s land. But well into the 1970s, 
before TRPA had teeth to enforce the law, 
construction accelerated, and the lake further 
deteriorated 

Since then, though often challenged in 
court, TRPA has set strict standards for water 
quality, air pollution, soil disturbance, wild- 
life habitat, even noise—most of the things 
that determine the quality of life at Tahoe 
Every foot of land that is cleared or paved 
must first be approved by TRPA. Thus the 
APENncCY €arns enemies on all sides. 
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One environmentalist savs it has “all the 
guts of a chocolate eclair.” But a gentle lady, 
devoted to Tahoe history, flares when TRPA 
is mentioned, “It's like a Gestapo agency!" 
she says. “It bets big projects go ahead while 
people who've owned « little lot- for 20 vears 
can't build.” She has a point: Carefully 
planned redevelopment is not only permitted 
but encouraged; would-be individual home- 
builders, however, vie for a limited number of 
permits cach year, and building is banned on 
sensitive lots. To bring as much as possible 
of that sensitive land under public control, a 
new force called the California Tahoe Conser- 
vancy has been at work since 1985. 








HATCHES OF DENNIS MACHIDA'S conver- 
sation sound fanciful if you don't hear 
) the hardheaderd legal approach that 
supports his ilealism. He concedes as 
much: “It's our Don Quixote vision. Here at 
Tahoe we're actually trying to reclaim past 
contlitions. Before the 19705 nobody could 
conceive of that. Everything was already sub- 
divided. We're going at it like a jigsaw purzle, 
to create an equilibrium that has been |ost. 
If we're successful, eventually vou won't 
know we ve-ever been here. But if we don’t 
do it now, the struggle will be much more 
cifficwlt.” 

In law school Dennis did not study erosion 
control, wildlife management, or stream ecol- 
ogy. He has had to learn them on the job as 
executive officer of the Tahoe Conservancy, a 
position that selclom requires a coat and tie. 
The conservancy uses state funds, as the For- 
est Service uses federal funds, to buy and 
restore thousands of parcels of critical land. It 
negotiates the swap of development nights 
from more stnsitive to less sensitive areas 

Dennis drove along U.S. 50 through South 
Lake Tahoe, where ticky-tacky blocks have 
been demolished to be replaced by a resort 
complex surrounded by green space—redevel- 
opment that will actually reduce the number of 
hotel rooms at the lake. Then we turned again 
toward Tahoe Kevs, every environmentalist's 
showpiece of what should never have hap- 
pened. Beside it, the conservancy has bought 
up land that would have been the second phase 
of the Keys development. Dennis is consider- 
ing ways to make the area nearly natural 
again; one possibility is tracking out all 30 
acres of fill dirt dumped there. 1 wonder aloud 
how many thousane truckloads that would 
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ice jewels the tiaras of 
Snowfest princesses Shan- 
non Colhoun (rigict, at left) 
and Jreacy Arn Harder, as 
they smile through the sea- 
son's biggest snowfall during 
Tahoe City’s annual winter 
celebration. Nearly two and 
a half million vacationers 
Visit the area each year to 
enjoy winter sports. 

Phe view alone leaves shi- 
ers breathless on Sicvline 
[roi at Heavenly Ski Resort 
fabove), Heavenly, recently 
bought by o Joponese fornily, 
is working with the Forest 
Service to fight erasion by 
replanting vegetation long 
ope cleared from its slopes, 
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be, and what it would do to air pollution. 

Everyone concerned about the lake learnsto 
react that way, bec Introduced 
element, solid, liquid, or gas, affects Tahoe. 
Air pollution from traffic within the basin 1 
thickened by that blowing over the Sierra from 
the heavily farmed and populated Central 
Valley of California, dropping nutrients into 
the water, Those nutrients feed algar, gracdu- 
ally making the lake greener. Air pollution, 
combined with the severe drought, may also 
have weakened millions of Sierra trees now 
being killed by bark beetles. The Forest Ser- 
vice at Tahoe is: more committed to recreation 
and conservation than logging and cuts only 
dead timber on its land in the basin. But that 
has run into thousands of acres, causing éro- 
sion and stirring controversy. 


ause every 
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Larry Haotiman 1 altormey for the Tahoe- 


Sierra Preservation Council, which defends 
property rights, Yet he agrees with Laurel 
Ames of the League to Save Lake Tahoe that 
contending interests have begun working 
together more often. It'sa longtime since envi- 
ronmentalists have had to check under their 
car howls before starting up forthe day, as one 
fellow says he did a few vears back 

“All problems are linked to polarization,” 
Larry believes. “We need to trust each other 
Everybody realizes he has to give up-a little to 
protect what's valuable.” 

Such talk offends Jim Hildinger, a retired 
music teacher whose photography does for 
Tahoe what Ansel Adams's pictures did for 
Yosemite. Jim thinks too much has already 
been given up 





A lone boot waits ont winter snug beneath its tarp, but Tahoe connot be protected as exsily. 
Those who love the lake fear for its future; like its cold blue waters, Tehoe’s problems run deep. 


“The environment can't compromise,” he 
says.“ hach compromis# loses a fittle."” Jim is 
a pessimist about Tahoe's future, but like most 
of those who love the lake, he refuses to give up 
the struggle to defend it. 

Riding into the mountains again on my last 
day at Lake Tahoe, I thought about what 
those lawyers, rangers, writers, scientists, 
lobbyists, hikers, bureaucrats, and wranglers 
have in common. 

(hur grizzled packer, Jom Hawksworth, led 
ine way with his mute, Smoky. We climbed 
toward the southernmost edge of the basin, up 
Big Meadow, past patches of bright red paint- 
brush, fields of corn lilies, yellow mule’s ears, 
and occasional alpine shooting stars. Our 
horses wound through groves of great orange- 
trunked pines, past house-stze boulders fallen 
irom volcanic palisades above Round Lake 
The cliffs seemed a perfect habitat for pere- 
ering falcons like those released at Tahoe, and 
[kept an eve upward, hoping but not expect- 
ing tospotone—or atleast a Clark's nutcrack- 
er like the one that sassed us [roma pinetop as 
we hiked along the Nevada shore of the big 
lake in the fail 


Lag 


We skirted Round Lake and pushed on inte 
the Dardanelles Roadless Area, then picked 
up the Pacific Crest Trail to Showers Lake, 
one of the highest in the Tahoe basin at 8,647 
leet. Above it a point of rocks juts like a sentry 
post overlooking the wilderness. We climbed 
onto the topmost boulder. There on the highest 
square centimeter, a marmot had deposited its 
scat a5 if to stake a claim to all it could see 

I realized that what ties together those 
devoted to Tahoe, newcomers and old-timers, 
tough and tender, is love of what the place 
once was—and a probably naive. vision that 
with enough striving, it can be that way again, 
Their dream is contagious. 

(Cm the marmot’s lookout, I stood and faced 
north. The course of the Upper Truckee was 


justa wrinkle in the trees far below. Fourteen 


miles away, Lake Tahoe stretched blue to the 
mountains beyond, No road or house was in 
focus, [imagined that out on the lake a glint of 
lignt was the research boat Join Le Conte, 
Bob Richards and Debbie Hunter were lean- 
ing over its side, peering down, following the 
Secchi disk as it dropped and dropped, smiling 
as they watched it, all the way toinfinity. 
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n, TWINKS to visionary foundations 


and companies that have 


ome with 


your Society, pledged one million 
dollars to establish the Colorado 
Geography Education Fund 

Our goal is to see similar funds 
created in every state of the union 


[n 1940 the Society 
ibs Taso 


ALTO) wii 


14! SP ee 
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WE Ceograpiyy 


AWAreneSss amin ». students, 
committed up to S50K) aris crestc 
in education endowment tn oLc 
rade. Only one string wis setgshads 
An egual umount Wis to be comtrih- 
uted by local foundations corpora 
ons, and go rermment. The money 
would De invest: proceeds 
Une to pay for Coloradea geography 
programs in perpetuity 

Lolorado & respadse to the chal 
lente was itoundimneg. The full sum 
in matiching funds w with 


gL 
eS 


fu ana the 


as THsed., 
1 head pitt from the Gates Founda 
ton and mapor contribuuons from 
the FE] Pomar Foundation, the 
Hiclen KR. and Arthur 6. Johnson 
Foundation, the state of Colorado, 
ine Bonfils-Stanton Foundation 
and Tistal Petroleum. Inc. The 
fhdawment will initilly generate 
Bn estimated $50,000 avear, with 
lar ger Vields in the futiire 

“The study of pe raphy 8 egsen- 
tal tor every student inthe United 
oiates, saves F. Chartes Froelicher. 
eeecutive director of the Gates 
Foundaten. “There m no choice.” 

The Colorado fond is the second 
fo be established, the first heing 
Missiesippi's. which was endowed in 


iimin Lag 


Bala 


[O89 with a lead gift from the Phil 
hardin Fomncution 

With funding in place, it's now up 
to Mississiont educators to snend it. 
Proposals are being considered by 
the ational (eos graphic Socoty 
Ealocation Foutidation’s Board of 
Trustecs, working closely with un 
LOVISOTy OOMmimuiiee of tricuvicua ls 
from across the state, Prop als fot 
the Colorado fund will be = cig 
ater this wea 

Niomentum for other geography 
edict fonds bs anow balling 
bexas nd Oklahoma have heer 
hlsinig money, and more states may 
low. The Sactely is prepared 
fo mateh up to $500 000) in every 
ttute that has an Cte Tr pasir'y vecrra- 
phy program : 

When one i seven pdult Amer- 
cans cannot tind the United States 
On A map, it time to reverse the 
smMefl shade of geography educa- 
ben, Of course. money can't buy 
people like Sante Nicotera, But with 
our financial and moral support, we 
ean help them mike a difference 
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Fresno conmot rely on federal 
funds alone ta meet it estimabed 
opernting costs of 40 millon dolhurs 
a vear— more than tall the entire 
OMA budeet. The council is help 
ing the Pairk Sereide (6 hind pariner 


to make on some of the shortfall 
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Science Supports 
Ancient Legends 


Oo the Gitksan 

peopic of Beth 

Columbia (nicht | 
the tules were part of thee 
onal history: haw @ fuper- 
RATT al Pesemoling o 
erizly bear ronred down a 
mountain valley southern 
trees ite the an and how 
women picking bernes 
tlongmde a loke had to 
wraomble fur their lives 
when its waters udder 
Deen to nie 

The tiles took on oes 

aig cance. RELL cVeT, 
When two Conscdian scien- 
lists found supporting.cvi: 
cence forthem. The 
SCheritisit, hanced by the 
Gitkean and the meighbor- 


ng Wot suweten, tested m o land 


Claims case in which the ative 


peoples argucd that they. mot the 


Prov foyeniitient, anould have 


tide to 22.000 sguare miles of for 
ested Land 


Allen Gottesfeld of the Liniversit 


of Alberta found that soil samples 
Irom around Seeley Lake neur 
Harelion indicated amayor land 


sude shout 4 510) year ao. Rel 


Mathewes. 6 biologist at Somon Fra 


ser University, suid his study of fs 


a) Pollen from the lake showed thai 


large numbers of plants had been 
Went Eto if about tie sorthe (ite 
They concluded that the landslide 
Hammed an cutlet stream, Cane 
the lake to mse 

The two peoples may have 
won the batthe to show how 
lone they have lived on the 
lind. bot so for thew have lest 
the war. The Antish Calum 
ha Supreme Court dented 
theit clinm: the decreion ts 
being appealed 


Wild Asian Horse 
to Return Home 


sieewiaisks § horse, the 
Wat troe wild hore apie. 
cies, freely roamed the 
Nionpolian steppes | Gee 
OUAFHIC. February 1985) for 


le 
ee tell : 


unin i Bd ee ee ee 





millenia. But the population 
shrank ot nomads settled on the 
Stopes and their domesticated 
Shock Won C4it in Lhe competition 
for walerand pasture, The last 
Preewrlskl § hore to be cartured 
in 1947, was taken to Askanya 
Nirva, a Tescrve In Likmane 


loday there “re abort. thowiwrnc 


around the world born in captivity. 
Wiivet OTC if Fctin Sree wildlife parks 
that coordinate breeding efforts 
thrrugh the Proewolsky's horse 
Global Management Plan Working 
Croup, save Oliver Ryder of the 
Acolomcol Society of San Diewo 
NOK Year The roup aims bo remtro 
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Named forthe Russian 
colonel who reported their 
mastence th the LS Ts 
Preewalski's horses have a 
Smt Prine with stiff hair 
nid forelork. They are 
Hie genetically distinct: 
They have 65 chromosomes 
insteml of the (4 found in 
domestic horses und fern 
hires anich iis MUST BS 


Apelike Jaw —Clue 
to Human Origins? 
“| clentists trying to solve 
the mystence of 

F human evolution 
hive been stymied by the 
lack of fos] evidence it 
Atrica from i key pono, 
IS to. 5 million years ago, 
when the lines leading to 
today § humains and apes 





diverged (chart, page 5}) 


Mow a piece Of the puzzle may be 


In thar, not form the wsual Easy 
African sites but, surprisingly. fiir to 
the south. in Namibia. It consists of 
half of the iower jaw with 

ee Vernal teeth from an 





apelike crearure found fast stommeer 
AW pont French and Amerecarn 
hewn lec by Glenn Conroy of Wash- 
Ination Linverity, St, Lewis, and 
SUPpOMed tn part by the National 
Georapiic Socety. Tie tei 
named the 25- toe +0-oound hom- 
fond that roomed the Otay 
Pioun tains phot 13 malian 
Fear eo Chavipithecws Mani 
ae Pat ed 

The animal's Hethe-wern 
teeth milicate that if até 
“Sott diet: herrnies., seeds 
leaves. Tiwers,” (oomnoy ays 
The regson is now semiarid bur 
must then fave been forested 
bind much mere home 

The disco cry Of CAfavipy 
iecuy sugecsts that African 
hominids ranged widely owes 
[he continent ame that they 
cid not evolve only in equate 
rial East Africa 
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Ave-aye, Sir: There's 
Food in These Timbers 
he ave-aye, & Madagascan! 
lemur, doesn’t sing for is 
stipper— il laps 
Carl Enckson, an anual behav- 
pits WOrEINe W ith ayt-aves al the 
Duke University Primate Center 
has discovered that they tip on trees 
bo locate caviies that may contin 
insect larvae. The aye-aye is the 
only primate known to use thers 
method to fd food 
AY tapping with 1s narrow middie 
finger, Enckson believes, the ant- 
ma! detects changes in Vibration, in- 
dicating cavities, He speculates that 
the Lemur uses its large curs to listen 
for larvec. It then enows through 


the wood and manipulates its tddie 


Anger to pull out the gruns. 

“These animals are very conous 
ant often cager for humans to 
approach,” hesave. “They love to 
Participate in capenime nth 

Like other Madagascar femur 
(GEOIRAFHIC, August 19S), the 
ave-ave is endangered. Enckson 
hopes to hete those bred in captivity 
to rectum safely to the wild, 


Ancient Wine: Piecing 
Together the Evidence 
Ver 5,300 years 260, appar- 
ently, man could not live by 
brend alone. It took wine to 
make amc) a feast. 





(Ceramic remains unearthed at 
Godin Tepe in the #agros Moun- 
tains of [ran suggest thal wine was 
produced there about JMO a.c., 
pushing back the earliest docament- 
ed evidence of wine making about 
SUK) years. 

While piécing towether 0 pesr- 
shaped jar brought to the Royal 
Ontiane Museum, University 
Toronto praduate student Winginia 
Badler noticed u red stain on the 
bottom and one side—a sign that 
the vessel may have been used to 
store liquid. A hole near the base of 
the jar could have served to decant 
wine, leaving the cregs behind 
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Chemical analysis of the stam 
revedled that it contained tartaric 
Acid. # substance found abundantly 
in prapes, Bader and her colleagues 
concluded that wine was being made 
about the same time that writing 
was developing 

According to Solomon Katz, an 
unthropologist at the University of 
Pennsylvania, “Wine making proba- 
bly gets back ad long 24 prapes have 
been picked, This helps prove it.” 

Radler says that researchers in the 
past may have washed away red 
stains on sherds they uncovered, 
destroving the evidence. She hopes 
her discovery will make others 
aware of the importance of preserv- 
Ing and analyzing such stains. 






Volunteer Countdown 
to Cleaner Beaches 
n lWSba Washington-based envi- 

ronmental group, the Center 

for Manne Conservation, ofgi- 
nized a “sweep” of Texas beaches to | 
Gean up litter. Part of the center's 
method of calling attention to the 
scriousness of the problem was to 
dacument, in exhaustive detail, 
every last item collected by tts crews 
of volunteer sweepers. The cleanups 
were so popular that they were 
copied on coastlines throughout the 
United States (CrPecRAPHIC, 
Mavember 1969) 

The sweeps have crossed the Bor- 
der nto Canoda: Last stmmer the 
Clean Nove Scotia Foundation 
attncked the province's beaches, 
enlisting nearty /,0U0 volunteers 
who collected 167, 43 mpeces of 
trash. Plastic articles matle up 54,4 
percent of the haul; 24,655 items 
were glass 

The collectors found 1.708 shat 
gun shells, TUS tires. 1&6 lght bulls, 
[23 condoms, 54 clay pigeons, und 
717 lobster traps, Also a Christmas 
stocking. o Chinistnias wreath, 2 
boomerang. an anchor, two hockey 
slicks, a portable television set, a 
car bumper with license plate, a 
Newfoundland penny dated before 
1S), ond 6 newspaper vending 
machine 

All that, and four lottery tickets 
presumably hosers. 
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Zaire River 
We were the other two American passengers on 
the boat described in “Lifeline for a Nation— 
faire River” (November 199]), Bob Caputo's 
photographs document our initial immersion in 
Zainan culture; we spent the following year as 
International Partners with Habitat for Humanity 
and were struck by the camaraderie among the 
people and by their friendliness to os as we 
attempted to learn the Lingala language. 

TrupY AND ANDY ANDERSON 

Springfield, Gregan 

At the October Commonwealth conference in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, Canadian Prime Minister Bri- 
an Mulroney calted for o tink between aid to Third 
World countries and human rights abuses, He was 
enticized by many who are aid recipients. After 
reading about life on the Zaire River, 1 think his 
Suggestions may be yustified. 

Donors must question the advisability of provid- 
ing billions of aid dollars that do notreach people 
in need. How many examples of dollars diverted 
into the pockets of leaders do we need before the 
leaders are held accountable? 

LINDA HESLEGHAVE 
Toranta, (Orniarie 


Caputo's story of madness and mayhem on board 
the Zaire River boat makes me shudder all over 
agatn. [Tl never forget the charred monkeys, 
squealing pigs. fat white grubs squirming in bowls 
of dint, and the loud rhythms of electric African 
rock blaring day and night. Last year | endured the 
tnpfor only four days and stepped off in Kisangani 
feeling like asurvivor. 
RucHaen Foor 
Halifax, Nova Seotia 


Your article describes central Africa's great river 

as “once called the Congo.” This will come as a 

surprise to the two million citizens of the Republic 

of the Congo, The nver forms the border between 

our country and Zaire forsome 700 miles. We have 
aiways called it the Congo and do to this day, 

Rocer Issomo 

CONGOLESE AMBASSADOR 

Wathington, DOC 

Hecause the aricle was written from the perspective 


ofone traveling through Zaire, reference to the river 
followed Zatrian uiage. 





Did Africa move from colonialism to self- 
government so rapidly that its people were totally 
unprepared to govern themselves? We cannot 
reverse history and provide for a more orderly 
transition from colonialism to statchood. But 
there may be another answer— world government 
(a greatly strenethened UN?) in which the central 
government would not permit local tyrants to 
Impose inhuman conditions on their subjects while 
accumulating enormous wealth for themselves. 
Jesse E. Alken 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Japan in the Pacific 
The contradiction berweenthe great national pris: 
perity and the not so great standard of living in 
Japan is hard to explain unless one assumes that 
the Japanese ccoonomy is tigged to favor EXPOTT 
trade at the expense of the common man—that is, 
low-priced exports and high-priced domestic 
goods and services. 
Romer B, Jacons 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Asa child during World War Il, [saw maps depict- 
ing the advances of the Japanese empire after Pearl 
Harbor similar to the one on pages 42-3, Does his- 
tory repeat itself? You bet it does. This time it’s.an 
economic war. While the American public has 
slept, a second Pearl Harbor has happened with 
the destruction of our television and related elec- 
ironies industry, Next will be the aute industry. 
Can we win? Only if the American publicdemands 
that our government halt further erosion of our 
economic system. We must insist on an equal ond 
fair trade agreement with the Japanese. 
Mawo A, Croan 
Piymouth, Masvachiserts 


Regarding references to Australia’s economy in 
the article on Japan's influence in the Pacific 
regiom: Recent data show definite improvement. 
True, our external deficit remains large, but it is 
falling, not rising. The deficit was 12 billion dollars 
U.S. in 1990-91, below the 17 billion dollars for 
1989-90 cited. The problems.of excessive imports, 
high inflation, and high labor costs appear in large 
part behind us thanks to application of jongerterm 
policy measures. Inflation is now running ot an 
annual rate of 3.3 percent, the lowest in 20 vears. 
[. J. Watt 

Feowomte Minisree, EmMmassy Of AUSTRALIA 
Washingion, DOC. 


Surely Japan is a mid-life crisis waiting to explode, 
The elimination of a play-filled childhood com- 
bined with extreme pressures to succeed acadermi- 
cally—only ta be rewarded by long hours in the 
office, a long commute, and aride on amechanical 
horse—must make the populace ask: [s this life 
well spent? Yeti 1s not far removed fram the exis- 
tence of many middle-class Americans, | take 
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heart from the people descritved in the Alcan High- 
way article who are willing to battle nature’s chal- 
lenges and reject this Japanese-American way. 
JULIE SCANDORA 
Seattle, Waxitington 
Alaska Highway 
Richard Olsenius’s article on the Alaska Highway 
admirably captures the spirit of that odyssey. Twas 
26 years old, awoman driving the Alcan alone dur- 
Ing asnowy Aprilin 1980 (without cassette tapes). 
The expenence was nothing short of profound. 
Rita HagMon GiLerta 
North Aurora, [iinais 


The article makes only passing references to the 
highway's construction during 1442. Much of it 
was hacked through harsh wilderness by African- 
Amencan troops of the U.S. Army. I served on 
the highway from 1943 until 1945 as a member of a 
3.6Kbman truck regiment ordered to transport 
supplies to. airports. Our 12 companies were liter- 
ally dumped at intervals of 120 miles along the 
highway. The tale of establishing camps for these 
COMpantes ts another saga of life on the Alcan. 
Roseat Marty Davis 
Marietta, Georgia 


Communities along the highway deserve more 
respect. Fort Nelson has more to offer than gas sta- 
fons and bars, We have a heritage museum, the 
northernmost grass poll course [in British Colum- 
bia), the Phoenix Theater. and Trappers Rendez- 
vous Days. These may seem dull to a city slicker, 
but to a small close-knit community they are 
important. For industries we have Tockama Forest 
Products, ane of the largest natural-gas processing 
plant? in North America, and the largest chopstick 
factory in the worl, 
NoesA CHMELYK 
Fort Nelion, British Columbia 


None of the people in the photographs were from 
Alaska. And. contrary to your map, Delta June: 
tion is not “just astepover™ but for many travelers 
the destination, It has great fishing and one of the 
largest iree-ranging bison herds in North America, 
and it ts a-bind-watcher’s mecca, 
SiakoON Haney WRIGHT 
Delta Junction, Alaska 


We who are fortunate enough to live on the Alaska 
Highway want to extend an invitation to visit us 
during our year-long celebrations of the highway's 
Oth anniversary this vear. There will be interni- 
tonal air shows: float-plane. snowmobile, and car 
rallies; o mule irek;and vintage army motor con- 
voys. For information contact: Alaska Highway 
Rendezvous “92, 9229 1th Street, No. 14, Fort 
St. John, BoC. Vi 3X3. Phone: (604) 787-1992. 
STEVE THORLAKSON, Mavor 

fart ht, John, British Columiia 


Satellite Rescue 
The Long Duration Exposure Facility-wasthe first 
mission | worked on as a NASA engineer. The 
Kennedy Space Center work force is constantly 
reminded by the news media ofeach and every set- 
back. Iisa refreshing to read a positive article about 
the knowledge that we have gained from asuccess. 
ROGER SARKOVICS 
Orlando, Florida 


I appreciated the well-balanced article and the 
inclosion of my work. [tis not often that an individ- 
ual scientist has sucha large forum. My 11-year-old 
daughter brings home copies from classmates and 
teachers for autographs. The latter is not impor- 
tant; the significant fact is that young kids read 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC and about space sciences, 
FRrepeicn Hone 
Houston, Texas 





Within the 3; A00scquare Kilometers of phase two of 
the James: Bay hydroelectric project—the Cireat 
Whale complex—the Cree number about $00, 
They prefer to have the territory only for fishing 
and hunting. However, there are nearly seven mil- 
lion Quebecers, and the northeastern U.S. is in 
need of clean, renewable, and cheap energy. 
Jacours GENnst 
Montreal, Queber 


Dam sorry to disappoint the letter writer in the 
November Porum regarding his identification of 
the photograph in the Blitz article (July 1991). It is 
not Sir Willian Stephenson but Brendan Bracken 
[Winston Churchill's friend and Minister of Infor- 
mation|. The photograph did not come from Brit- 
sh Security Coordination files because no such 
files existed. 

Intrepid was the registered cable ackircss of BSC 
at Rockefeller Center in New York City, Stephen- 
son newer had a team called the “Baker Street 
Irregulars.” nor did he break the German Enigma 
code machine; this was done by Polish cryptogra- 

phers prorto 1939, 

While if ts perfectly true that Stephenson did 
much good work for the allied cause while at BSC, 
the book «l Man Called Intrepid contains inaccu- 
Tate BCCOLINIS Of WATTLE Operations. 

JAMES RusHWipden 

Bodmin, Cornwall 
Verifiable records are scantin the shadowy world af 
espionage, and there apparently are a number of 
diverepancies in the book. 


Filles should he aifdrexved to Fort, Nuttorial 
Geographic Mogurine, Ano 3748, Warhingrare, Dee 
209, and should include sender's addrest and 
inephowe munber: Net all ferters con be worl! Those 
het are will oftes be edited and excerprecd. 
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You probably didn't even know it, but the federal govern- 
ment has some pretty tough safety standards when it comes to 
cars. Over fifty of them, in fact. That range all the way from 
side-door and roof strength, to accelerator control systems. All 
designed to better protect your family. 

For some reason vans don't have to meet all the same stan- 
dards that cars do. However, one of them does, 

_ Its the 1992 Toyota Previa, The only van that meets the 
demanding safety standards set forth by the federal government.* 
And not because we have to. But because we want to, With stan- 
dard features like driver-side air bag** and rear center high- 
mounted stoplamp, You can even get optional anti-lock brakes. 

You see, when it comes to your family’s safety it's not the 
government's standards we're trying to live up to. . . it's yours. 


“I love what you do for me” 
G&) TOYOTA 


fprenatlerrbeecyssnheranyreemae ns ete bray rife aureidle dy en sinc atari haere ol “Thee HER Previa fiewieres a criver- 
she air hag Seppbemental erin Srsbee (SRS) which activates (oe frem-end accident of enough 
protection ts provided by Ube Chree-pemint bag amd whroulder bel aywtens, nied the ait hagt mary mat inflate. Su, sadiety 


Call -B00-TOVOTA fora brochure and Joration of peur nares! dealer, Get More From Life... Ibseckie Up! Ch0KN Toyoda Mator Sales, USA Ine, 


magnitude ie iaflete che beg bi a aerate onlin, primary 
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vlide through the forest, casting splashes of magics 
Macaws have declined dramatically throuchout 
legal pet trade 
sir recovery from such a 
This spectacular bird remaims 
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Unique Chimp Behavior 
Documented on Film 


tote Scaise rt Was so Wet, Pecos 
i was 60 dark. ond becaise | 
ws so phywcally exhausted 
all the time,” cinematoprapher 
Vuochsel Wo ftichards wondered a 
ie have any success filming chim- 
Hanrcesin the rain forest of 
Atnica’s Cote d'Tvotre. 

During six months of 12-houy 
tas Richards folicwed literniiy in 
the Inoteteps of zoologists Chris- 
tophe Boesch aod his wife, Hedw lee 
Boesch-Achermmann..who spent five 
years observing before the chimps 
WOU tolerate their close ppopranc! 

Allthe patience and swe priu- 
duced remarkable footage of chim 
faite DenavIoT That no one ecili 
Nave iMaeined 1 few years ager, 

These chimps not only gather 
fones ta use a Nutcrackers. they 
iso nppedir to remember where they 
lett the sinnes on Previous exc 
Hons, ind mothers teach fine poms 
if Tut cracking to their young 

The chimps hunt im groups. tn the 
fim they dart like flying shadows 
throweh the dense fo lage, Tanning 
Ou to tram cones recon k cys Cine 
chimp named U}yase, Rachards 
reculis, “was the main catcher. Oth 
ers were drivers dr ambushers 
With their prey im sight. chimpan- 
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An isolated monkey has mo chimece: 
i. killed: dismembered 
ind shared OF the hunter-chimps 
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A Curiosity of “Cats” Highlights Video Club Season 


hat do cats and WORs have in common? Both are popular in mil 





bons of LS. homes— and both resist owners’ Iiem pts to pro- 


Prim them. And they come happily together in the new Nattonal 


Lrttgt i] hice Wide Club seres for 992. “Cate: t arcesine the Tiger.’ 


mong the Socety’s most popular Specials shown on PBS, is just one of 


the howr-lone videos available to club members. From tabbics purring hy 


Pep ay ; | - 
1 


the fire to tigers Towing toward the CN. felines share thi Perdis and 


stincts that cdiive a matchless predator, The essential character of cats 
and their interaction with humans ire explored in this mtriguing home yid- 
co, (No programming is required, andi won't scratch the furniture 
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Bear of an Issue Surfaces 
Over Arctic Drilling 


fhe olor bear ins pormed the 
nA) eet! 
PTISOAe 


caribou a a fate 
fur Preserving fi 
Arche, Amid congeressotill 
about opening Alaska's Amctee [at 
tional Wildhfe Refuee to oil and gas 
develooment, environmentalists and 
cientists have raused new concems 
ibout the impact on 2.000 of more 
eolar bears im the 
“lf the hears’ habital i adversely 
iffected, the UL. §..could be m vices 
eon ot af Come! 
On Polar Pedr COmservalhor ~ SaVS 
icra 
program director of the Marine 
Mammal Commission, Althitiuel 
many breeding fe den an seo 
we, the refuge's oonstal plam 
ATT On-land dennine ureo for 
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the species in the U.S. Some biolo 
pists fear that exploration and ctnill- 
ing Could force females and their 
cubs owt of them dens before the 
cobs ofé able to survive the ¢he- 
ments. Conservationists niso Worry 
ihout disruption of the 170,008) 
firone Porcupine ¢ anh herd. 
which chlves on the coastal pla 


Yucca: A Breath of Fresh 
Air Down on the Farm 


Fir pollution doesn't stop at the 
city limits. In the country, 
mong the nasticst 
Ammania trom farm-animal waste 
NW COMES an anti-ammonma Ween! 
from-the desert—the yucca plant, a 
natural odor-eater 
In Englund, high-density jap- 
ras me | 
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fica litaes ote nm hare cicessve 
omimone levebs. save Insh beochedd 
at Denis BR, Headon. When 
Mr manure Ss spread on 
RTT Ora, dispersed 


ontrihutes to acid rain 


ticids, 
Lidl ¢ 
Headion 1 testing a yuccs 
eiiract that finds with am- 
moma to it Dontox 
With wire med in thet 
feed, ples proiuce thus 
harmless DmmMoOniA, Soon, 
the aocnhon of yucea to 
heather-and-peat-moss aT 
fl bets fay improve : 
nons for indoor workers 
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British Leap to Save 
Amorous Amphibians 


ch rains now pelting 
England tong & scasanal 
hazard: The mating ures 
is driving fundreds of tho uisarrcls of 
toads pell-mell to breeding ponds 
Hut roads often black 
their-path, and abou 
A) tons of toads are 
run over every 
spring. To give 
fuids a cnatice. 
Mh gj Pens. MO 
Caubo 
Moathinsts.. 
arrest 
roaciside Volinkeers in Troin gour wil 
aooap up gobs of tive Lodds in plastic 
buckets ood carry them to their 
porns 6s they fawe since TOR. Las 
Vear S10) votuntcers relocated 
abot 200,000 toads, according to 
fom Langton, who organizes the 
Toads on Ri Os. Ci ap Wen, tr cin 
be o family offair, with pa 
dragee d out on the road fo the first 
time bv their enthassastic children. 
Otten the parents return in wonder- 
ment, SUprised bY 4 reward ¢x- 
perence. savs Langton 
His group aloo tas huilt six towed 
funnels, Ll mehesin diameter, Thus 
bomels cart vafely | hop under reacts, 
underscoring how thoughtfully the 
British define nght-of-way 







Earth Almanac 


Power to the Praine 
on an lowa Refuge 


nétehd ofa ouchosr power plant, 
lowans will have electnfying 
Sonne vistas of natural 

plants— blazing stars (right), big 
Bluestem. dnd Inchan erases. Such 
hive species omnes graced the 
SUR) NA bsiare- tite tallerias prui- 
ne. nearly all fallen to the plow 

ww the U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
service will plow under §,600 acres 
Of farmland to bring back a piece of 
tallerass prame— Walnut Creek 
meatonal Wildlife Refuge 

ABout half the land had been 
Purcsed by an lowe power oom 
pany for a nticlear facilitv. When 
that idea was scrapped, the wtiliry’s 
aorage was bought with four ml- 
Loo dollars from Congress. Ad join 
Ing farms wre alse being acdpunredd. 
aceding Will soon begin, and plans 
call for resent bison and elk. It wall 
be a learning experience, “We Enow 
a Jot about converting PCIe Itt 
africultural land: we know less 
about the reverse prowess,” save 


project leader Kachiurd Borges 





Extra Exploitation — 
Orangutan Skulls for Sale 


Oscners have added 4 erimly aiv- 
idend te ther already lucrative 
Heal trade in Indonesia's 

Hangutans. On Borneo, Dayak 
Inberinen capture young orangutans 
by killing their mothers, The orphans 
re sojd for $a to S20) ech tn 





Thiddliemen, whoofferthem a5 pets to 
wealthy [ndonedans or Taiwanese. 
AUT OF n ulin carcasses were for- 
merly abandoned is-worthless 

sow the Daawaks have fy LPM 
According to Chryssec and 
Esmond Brudey Martin, envirct- 
Micntal sicuths who montior Asia's 
cgal wildlite trade, the poachers 
collect the skulls of the dead 
femmlics. They decorate them with 
shoe polish and sermetomes carve 
Liem wath tatoe-like markings. then 
eet) then to thiddlemen for townst 
souvenir. The Martins found itlegal 
tkiills pniced at $70 to S80 reacily 
avaitloble in several Rome towns, 


Bone of the Sea, Coral 
Mends the Human Frame 


oral rects are the sea°s xkele- 
ton. a living framework upon 
WHICH Myriad orpanisns 

grow. Fittiogly, coral in death 
is beconing part of more and 
more hinman tees and chins. 
lreated coral makes an exec 
lent subsirtute tor bone, say 
voce whe ne rion rece in 
Simuctive surgery 

When a bone injpony neccs | 
be bndged by a eral, surgeons 
UsiaLy use hone bormiwend 
from @ patient's hip, ribs, or skull. 
Poin and infection cain result from 
those additional incimons, but such 
irsk* ore climinated when common 
Wwirmnwater corals are wed instead. 
Their interconnected pares-allow 
adjacent wing bone to send mew 
blood vessels and bone tisste inte 
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the coral maze. A strong bond of 
now hone ts thus created (cress sec- 
hon, below), Because the coral is 
first hewt-trested to convert it mu 
the same minerals as bone, the ti Md 
aes mit reject i 

Edwin Shors of Interpore Interna- 
ronal in irvine, California, 
workd’s only producer of the coral 
none, says the firm obtains coral 
heads weighing 200 to 300 pounds 
from the South Pace. One bead 
ordi material for hundreds of 


bone grafts. 
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hen 0 400-pound subsect 
lumed investigator, pho- 
toprepher MicHagl “Nick” 
He 


had barely snapped the photograph 


WICchoLs EReEW 1st what to dn 


On pages 2-3 when the iverback 
came up to take a sniff (above 
Retreat would have aroused 
yression and encungered Nick's 
“l had no choice Pot to 
take this submresve fetal position,” 
‘Lom onmy knees, belch- 
ing tke a gorilla. [t's theo helko.: 
Fiving over Rwanda in 1979, Nick 
caw his bush pilot point to a forested 
slape below, saving, “That's where 
that crazy Amencin lady lives alone 
with gorillas.” As a lifelong Geo- 
GRAPHIC reader, Nick realized that 
he meant Dion Fessev. A -veur liter 
for Geo mauazine. Nick hiked mto 
the mountains to do a-feature that 
ic cj Lit bi Wwik—d{ ror i: Mei for 
Sarva in fe Virunga | Aperture 
Foundation, Inc... (S64 )— ind to on 
obsession with the great apes and 
their dilemma. “You can talk your 
scif bloc in the fice about propecting 
the apes.” Nick says, “but people 


Will listen to photorranis. 


backside. 
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Breaking through an icy barnett 
to the ptt, wnthiroporogist JOHAN 


lok” ReXHARD dives in one of the 


world's highest lakes lwp eanig for 
inca artifacts. Neor the summit of 
[9 .A6-foot Panin, he encounters 
water reddened by phytoplankton, 

[t's a long way from New Lenox, 
lines, where a5 8 boy Jie ores 
nived Eamning trips to eee rch fir 
Inclian relics. When buddies bowed 
oul, he went on alone 


An experlinwuntaincer, Joc 





Parte pated moet. Ss Evere a 
expedinon im [9 7h. Climbing m 
Chile, be heard about mountamtop 
ruiis, amd tis carcer took a turn 
He has since identified (havin de 
Hudntor and Tiahwinaes a pre 
Inca sites of mountain worship. He 
has alan uncovered Inca sacrifice 
victimes, "Comm face-Lo-face with 
the remains is like meeting the 
peonle themselves,” he says. “The 
Mums are +o lifelike | feel close 


to them and their culture 





